Buvez  Coca-Cola  or 


means  pause  and  be  refreshed  in  Casablanca 


In  storied  Casablanca,  young  and  old  make  the  Coca-Cola 
cooler  a  friendly  gathering  place  where  a  man  can  pause 
and  go  his  way  refreshed.  In  Morocco  as  in  America, 
the  quality  of  Coca-Cola  has  built  the  popularity  of 
Coca-Cola  . . .  has  made  Coke  part  of  the  community 
to  help  people  work  refreshed  and  play  refreshed. 


Reprints  of  tSe  picture  in  this  advertisement,  without  the  adver¬ 
tising  text,  for  use  in  your  classroom  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia- 


flere's  ^  ^hier  Pfane  En^ne. 
ih^N&/er  Gets  Off  the  Gtvund 


Th«  big  coal-hauling  unit,  shown  at  the  left, 
can  move  as  much  as  45  tons  at  a  time.  It’s 
powered  by  the  same  type  of  engine  used  in 
World  War  II  P-38  and  P-51  fighter  planes. 
Without  a  supercharger  and  modified  to  use 
butane  gas  instead  of  gasoline,  it  delivers  750 
h.p.  through  a  six  speed  drive,  can  pull  its 
full  load  up  12%  grades,  push  three  20-ton 
haulers  out  of  gummy  mud  at  a  time.  Like 
the  electric  shovel  below,  this  unit,  too,  is 
operated  by  finger-tip  electric  controls.  Both 
are  evidence  that  in  surface  mining  as  in 
underground  mining,  the  men  who  work  in 
modem  mines  are  more  skilled  machine  op¬ 
erators  than  old-style  pick  and  shovel  miners. 


Hon*pow«r— 7.50  strong— moves  45  tons  of  coal  from  shovel  to  preparation 
plant.  Power  for  this  huge  monster  comes  from  a  converted  aircraft  engine. 


Industry— as  in  the  case  of  this  rotary  cement  kiln— takes  coal  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  to  process  materials,  heat  factories,  provide  power.  Modem 
mines  not  only  meet  demands  for  volume,  but  for  special  sizes,  grades. 


This  10>sfory-hlgh  giant  costs  almost  a  million 
dollars.  Its  reach  is  so  long  and  high  that  it  can  dig 
a  pit  up  to  75  feet  deep  from  a  single  working  level. 
Such  stripping  shovels  uncover  near-surface  coal 
seams  for  smaller  machines  to  load. 


To  holp  make  coal’s  importance  to  America’s  econ¬ 
omy  clear,  we’ve  just  published  a  new  illustrated 
booklet,  COAL  at  work.  Pictures  show  how  coal 
lights  cities,  powers  transportation,  helps  make  ma¬ 
terials,  provides  chemicals,  serves  homes,  shops  and 
stores.  Send  coupon  for  your  free  specimen  copy. 


litvinineu*  Cool  InstHwto,  ld«K.  Dopt.  R 
Soothorn  RoUdlng,  Washington  S,  D.C 

Please  send  me  a  free,  specimen  copy  of  the  new 
illustrated  booklet,  coal  at  work. 

(PlEASE  PRINT) 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Assocutton 

WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 
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One  American  in  one  normal 
week  consumes  six  times  as 
many  eggs,  seven  times  as 
much  meat,  twice  as  many 
vegetables  and  fruits,  four 
times  as  much  sugar,  and 
twice  as  much  milk  as  does 
one  Russian.  On  what  does 
the  Russian  live?  Practically 
a  bread  and  potato  diet  with  over  twice 
as  much  bread  and  nearly  three  times  as 
many  potatoes  as  the  American  eats. 
These  and  other  significant  facts  are 
brought  home  in  a  series  of  two-color 
picture  food  charts  in  the  new  geography, 
NEIGHBORS  ACROSS  THE  SEASfGr. 
6-7)  by  NormanCarlsand  Frank  Sorenson. 

School  administrators  by  the  dozens  voted 
the  “most  practical  and  attractive  item” 
among  the  exhibits  at  the  meeting  of  the 
AASA  to  be  the  WINSTON,  NUMBER 
AS  THE  CHILD  SEES  IT.  These  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  are  designed  to  make 
number  meaningful  and  to  help  the  learner 
to  see,  touch,  move,  and  manipulate  de¬ 
vices  so  geared  to  his  own  level  that  they 
are  as  interesting  as  toys.  Chief  difference: 
These  devices  “concrete-ize”  number  con¬ 
cepts  so  that  the  child  sees  sense  in  the 
arithmetic  he  does. 

French  Pronunciation  Records  by  Dr. 
de  Sauze  emphasize  the  oral  approach  of 
the  famous  Cleveland  plan.  These  four  10" 
records  of  unbreakable  vinylite,  with 
high  fidelity  tone  reproduction,  insure 
correct  pronunciation  as  proved  by  class 
experience  over  1 5  years  with  more  than 
5000  students,  ages  6  to  50. 

Newest  in  elementary  social  studies  texts 
is  TOM'S  TOWN.  Just  off  press,  this 
second  book  for  second  grade  in  the  new 
WINSTON  SOCIAL  STUDIES  PRO¬ 
GRAM  was  written  by  Mary  Willcockson 
with  Roy  A.  Price  as  Chief  Consultant  and 
Gertrude  Hildreth  as  Reading  Consultant. 

1950  copyright  has  been  granted  for 
THE  WINSTON  DICTIONARY  FOR 
SCHOOLS,  the  dictionary  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  or 
junior  high  school. 

Content  with  meaning  is  the  theme  of 
EASY  GROWTH  IN  READING.  Re¬ 
plete  with  action  and  life,  all  books  in 
the  series  feature  the 
STORY  in  its  most  ap-  ^ 

pealing  form.  Children  M 

love  their  EASY  yA 

GROWTH  readers  which  \^u 

afford  “plateau  places”  W/ 

ofeasy  reading  and  “rest- 
stops”  which  enable  ~7 
slower  pupils  to  read 
along  independently.  hih>» 


WINSTONS, 


Clear  Compact 

Complete  Correct 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 


William  C.  Shute  William  W.  Shirk  George  F.  Porter 

Instructors  in  Mathematics,  The  Choate  SchooL  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Featuring  proofs  that  students  can  understand, 
this  new  book  gives  all  the  basic  material  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  course  in  plane  geometry.  In  each 
proof,  the  reasons  given  are  complete  and  cor¬ 
rect,  but  always  in  an  abbreviated  form  so  as  to 
avoid  wordiness.  Original  problems  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  great  abundance.  At  least  one  problem 
is  illustrated  before  each  group  of  exercises.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Appendix  are  additional  exercises 
which  are  more  difficult  than  those  within  the 
chapters.  Reviews  and  examinations  occur  at 
frequent  intervals  throughout  the  book. 


American  Book  Company 


88  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


Now  ready  for  kindergarten  and  grades  1-3 

Our  Singing  World 

By  Lilia  Belle  Pitts,  Mabelle  Glenn,  and  Lorraine  E.  Watters 


The  attractive  new  music  series  which 
offers  natural  songs  and  rhythms  in  a 
modern  program  featuring  a  develop¬ 
mental  approach  to  music  education. 
The  Kindergarten  Book  and  The 
First  Grade  Book  for  teachers  to  share 
with  their  pupils.  Singing  As  We  Play 
and  Singing  All  the  Day,  two  primers 
for  pupils.  Singing  on  Our  Way  for 
the  second  grade.  Singing  and  Rhym¬ 
ing  for  the  third  grade.  Teaching  Sug¬ 
gestions  and  Piano  Accompaniments 
for  the  books  for  second  grade  and  for 
third  grade  are  available.  For  more 
information  send  for  circulars  *706 
and  *416. 


Ginn  and  Company 


a-tT  P-“  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11 
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Leadership  Conference  - 1950 

New  Jersey  Education  Association — ^New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 
Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury  Park — Friday,  Saturday,  March  24-25 


Friday,  March  24,  1950—7:30  to  9:30  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  L.  NICHOLLS,  Presiding 

WHAT  DOES  A  TEACHER  NEED  TO  AAOr?— How 
State,  County  and  Local  Organizations  can  solve  their 
Common  Problems  Through  Information,  Participa¬ 
tion,  and  Cooperation. 

1.  How  can  local,  county  and  state  associations  work 
more  closely  together? 

2.  What  should  local  teacher  organizations  be  doing 
about  research,  public  relations,  professional  im¬ 
provement,  etc.? 

3.  How  can  the  individual  teacher  be  better  informed 
about  the  activities  of  local,  county  and  state  as¬ 
sociations? 

4.  How  can  local  and  county  meetings  be  improved 
and  be  better  attended? 

Moderator:  Bertha  Lawrence,  Dean  of  Instruction, 
State  Teachers’  College,  Trenton 

Panel:  (1)  Dr.  Eugene  G.  Wilkins,  Newark  State 

Teachers’  College 

(2)  William  H.  Fenstermaker,  President, 
Essex  County  Education  Association 

(3)  Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Blende,  Erlton  School, 
Erlton 

(4)  Jean  T.  Morse,  President,  Hacken¬ 
sack  Education  Association 

Saturday,  March  25,  1950 
10:15  A.  M.  to  12:00  Noon 
Group  Meetings— PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

I—  WORKING  WITH  LEGISLATORS 

Should  the  teacher  take  part  in  partisan  politics? 

Who  should  go  see  the  legislators? 

What  influences  legislators’  votes? 

The  facts  in  teacher  voting. 

Moderator:  Cecil  W.  Roberts,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Panel:  (1)  Qaude  B.  Kleinfelter,  Principal, 

Junior  High  School,  Trenton 
(2)  Lena  M.  Porreca,  Principal,  Broad¬ 
way  School,  Hackensack 

II—  WORKING  WITH  THE  PRESS 

What  do  newspapers  want? 

How  to  get  favorable  editorial  comment? 

How  to  develop  news  pictures? 

Who  handles  publicity  in  yonr  school  system? 

Moderator:  Freda  Scribner,  President,  N.  J.  Oassroom 
Teachers’  Association 

Panel:  (1)  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  Mercer 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

(2)  Elizabeth  E.  Thompson,  Pennsauken 
Junior  High  School 


111— WORKING  WITH  ORGANIZED  LAY  GROUPS 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  other  organizations? 

How  to  interest  lay  organizations  in  education? 

Getting  organizations  to  work  together? 

Can  organization  interest  be  made  continuous? 

Moderator:  Jeanne  Van  W'yk,  School  6,  Paterson 

Panel:  (1)  Leonard  E.  Best,  Chairman,  Educa¬ 

tional  Planning  Commission  of  New 
Jersey 

(2)  Mrs.  De\)orah  Cohen,  Secretary  of 
Passaic  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Public  Education 

l\— WORKING  WITH  PUBLICATIONS 

Who  reads  yonr  publication? 

Mimeographed  or  printed  —  newspaper  or  magazine? 
Who  is  responsible  for  a  publication? 

Making  facts  palatable. 

Moderator:  William  R.  Stover,  Vice  President,  New 
Jersey  Education  Association 

Panel:  (1)  Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor,  New 

Jersey  Educational  Review 

(2)  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Chester,  President, 
Newark  Teachers’  Association 

Luncheon — 12:15  P.  M. 

Presiding — Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  President,  New  Jersey 
Education  Association 

Speaker  — MARINUS  C.  GALANTI,  Director  of  Person¬ 
nel,  United  Piece  Dye  Works,  Lodi 

IDA  E.  HOUSMAN  will  be  at  a  PENSION 
BOOTH  to  answer  questions  concerning  the 
Pension  Fund. 


RESERVATION  BLANK 

To  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Please  send _ tickets  at  $3.00  each 

(including  tip)  for  the  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE 
LUNCHEON  to  be  held  at  the  Berkeley  Carteret 
Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  on  Saturday,  March  25,  1950 
at  12:15  P.  M. 
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FLOW  OF  IDEAS 


LEADERS  MUST  REPORT 


ASK  FOR  FACTS 


ITS  BEING  DONE 


DUES  AREN^T  ENOEGH 


Stneet 


IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  in  politics  we  hear  a  good  deal  today  about  two-way 
communication.  Public  relations  experts  have  found  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  tell  the  public;  from  time  to  time  you  must  let  the  public  tell  you.  Politicians 
are  Ending  that  party  ideas  must  come  from  the  “grass  roots,”  and  are  setting 
up  conferences  in  which  the  people  speak  and  legislators  listen. 

In  our  own  Association  we  are  working-  hard  this  year  to  speed  the  flow 
of  information  and  ideas.  We  want  the  information  to  flow  from  everyone 
who  has  it  toward  every  member  of  our  Association.  We  want  the  ideas  to 
flow  from  every  member  who  has  ideas  and  opinions  on  the  work  of  the 
NJEA  until  they  reach  the  people  who  are  directly  responsible  for  policy 
and  program. 

These,  of  course,  are  nice,  high-sounding  ideals.  Let’s  see  what  they 
mean  to  the  individual  member  of  our  Association  and  to  the  200  or  more 
teachers  who  are  in  positions  of  leadership,  either  as  elected  officers  or  as 
members  of  key  committees. 

For  the  leaders  it  means  they  have  a  direct  responsibility  for  taking  back 
to  the  individual  member  just  as  much  information  as  they  possibly  can.  In 
our  State  Association,  for  instance,  each  member  of  our  Executive  Committee 
represents  the  teachers  in  his  county;  each  member  of  our  Delegate  Assembly 
represents  some  500  teachers  in  his  county.  In  my  thinking  those  people  must 
find  ways  to  tell  each  member  of  our  Association  what  the  NJEA  is  doing 
and  why.  They  should  do  this  by  personal  contact  where  possible,  through 
meetings,  letters  and  special  bulletins  as  needed.  At  the  same  time  I  hope 
they  will  be  listening  for  your  reactions,  trying  to  find  out  what  you  want 
done.  Only  in  that  way  can  they  really  represent  you  when  they  meet;  only  in 
that  way  can  NJEA  policy  and  program  be  shaped  to  your  wishes. 

But  you  too  have  a  responsibility — though  you  may  not  have  been  elected 
to  office  or  asked  to  serve  on  any  committee.  It  is  your  job  to  keep  informed, 
and  to  insist,  if  necessary,  upon  the  facts.  It  is  your  job  to  let  your  leaders 
know  how  you  feel  about  the  Association  and  its  work.  If  you  are  not  getting 
the  information,  if  there  is  no  one  to  listen  to  you,  it  may  be  your  fault; 
certainly  it  is  your  opportunity. 

In  recent  meetings  of  our  Executive  Committee  and  Delegate  Assembly 
we  have  heard  how  the  teachers  in  some  counties  are  being  drawn  closer  to  the 
Association.  In  Essex,  for  example,  the  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
and  Executive  Committee,  working  with  the  county  association,  have  secured 
a  personal  contact  teacher  in  every  school.  These  teachers  will  be  brought 
to  occasional  meetings;  they  will  be  sent  periodic  bulletins.  As  the  plan 
develops  every  Essex  teacher  should  have  full  information  about  NJEA 
activities  available  in  his  own  building. 

In  Passaic  the  County  Organization  has  built  up,  over  the  years,  a  some¬ 
what  different  system,  but  one  which  should  give  just  as  good  results.  All 
people  active  in  the  state  organization  are  asked  to  attend  all  county  meetings; 
each  district  is  represented  at  those  meetings  and  full  word  is  taken  back  by 
those  representatives.  Middlesex  County  has  long  published  an  informative 
bulletin  which  highlights  the,  facts  which  teachers  need. 

I  am  trying  to  make  clear  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  enough  for  any 
teacher  to  pay  NJEA  dues  and  then  forget  the  Association.  You  don’t  build 
a  good,  strong,  serviceable  association  that  way.  Neither  is  it  enough  for 
officers  or  committee  members  to  do  their  jobs;  they  must  let  the  teachers 
know  what  is  being  done.  In  no  other  way  can  we  make  the  Association  a 
two-way  street  in  which  ALL  are  informed;  ALL  participate;  and  ALL  benefit. 
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Pass  A-286,  55-0; 
Legislators  Get 
■  Other  NJEA  Bills 


Minimum  Salary 


The  NJEA’s  1950  legislative  program 
is  now  before  the  Legislature.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Assemblymen  and  Senators 
took  a  recess  to  March  6,  every  NJEA 
measure  had  been  introduced,  and  the 
Complete  Pension  hill  (A‘286)  had 
whizzed  through  the  Assembly  by  a 
55*0  vote.  Pictured  on  this  page  are 
the  legislators  who  sponsored  NJEA 
bills.  A  complete  report  on  education 
bills  to  date  has  b^n  sent  to  every 
school,  every  school  administrator,  and 
all  local  and  county  education  associa- 
ations  by  the  NJEA. 

Assemblywoman  Grace  M.  Freeman 
of  Essex,  chairman  of  the  Assembly 
education  committee,  again  introduced 
the  Complete  Pension  bill  for  35-year, 
quarter-pay  pensions.  It  held  its  old 
number,  A-286.  On  the  same  day  that 
the  Governor’s  Budget  message  showed 
the  money  for  the  bill  available,  Miss 
Freeman  nursed  her  bill  through  the 
Republican  caucus  and  up  for  a  vote. 
Assemblyman  Fred  H.  Hauser  of  Hud¬ 
son  County  urged  Democratic  support, 
and  Teacher- Assemblyman  John  R. 
Shannon  of  Essex  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  Assembly  in  support  of  it. 

The  following  Assemblymen  voted 
for  it.  with  none  against. 

ArtaserHC.  Brixie,  Casriano.  Cavinato. 
Cnrtis,  Field,  Fowler,  Fraser,  Freeman. 
Cray,  Haines,  C.  W.,  Haines,  M.  D.,  Hanser, 
Herrmann,  Hillery,  Hoff.  Jones,  Joya, 
Krawcxyk,  Knrtz,  Little,  Litvany; 

Lontrel,  Mackey,  Marggraff,  Mchorter, 
Meloni,  Miller,  Mills,  Mnsto,  Nentze,  Pike, 
Pilger,  Reilly,  Riley,  RnsselL,  Saiber,  Sals- 
bnrg.  Savage,  Schaeffer,  Shannon,  Shepard, 
Schnlter ; 

Simmill,  Smith,  A.  M.,  Smith,  N.  C., 
Snediker,  Stewart,  Thomas,  Thompson.  F., 
Thompson,  M.  H.,  Tnmulty,  Wegner,  Wid- 
nalL  and  Zangara. 


MRS.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER  GRACE  M.  FREEMAN 

•  State  Aid  Resolution  ^.294,  This  bill  foUows  the  lines  al- 

After  consultation  with  legislative  ready  approved  by  the  Delegate  As- 
leaders,  it  was  agreed  to  approach  the  sembly  and  reported  in  detail  in  the 
NJEA  s  $34,000,0W  state  aid  program  February  REVIEW.  It  would  guaran- 
through  a  legislative  commission  simi-  tee  a  minimum  schedule  of  $2200- 
lar  to  those  which  sponsored  the  Pascoe  §4000,  for  all  professional  school 
and  Armstrong  acts.  Senator  David  personnel  holding  permanent,  limited. 

.  Bergen  has^  intro-  or  provisional  certificates.  Increments 
duced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  would  be  $100,  with  additional  adjust- 
This  would  create  a  commission  of  ^gnt  increments  of  $100  for  all  under 
three  ^nators,  three  assemblymen,  the  schedule.  It  would  cover  school  nurses 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  four  as  well  as  teachers, 
laymen  to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor,  Also  holding  the  same  number  it  had 
who  would  also  select  the  chairman,  last  year  is  A-95,  the  bill  on  the  reor- 
The  co^ission  would  be  charged  to  ganization  of  the  State  Department  of 
study  the  n^ds  of  the  public  schools  Education.  Miss  Freeman  again  spon- 
and  the  problem  of  additional  school  sored  this  measure.  The  essential  pro¬ 
aid,  and  to  report  to  the  current  ses-  visions,  which  Governor  Driscoll  has 
sion  of  the  Legislature.  The  NJEA  is  endorsed  are  that  the  Commissioner 
seeking  early  passage  of  Ais  resolu-  '  bg  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
tion,  ^  so  that  the  Commission  can  cation  with  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
start  its  work.  ^  pyg  ygaj.  tgmi^ 

Minimum  Salary  ^dolt  Education 

Mrs.  Florence  Price  Dwyer,  Union  rn.  j  1  •  1  j  u 

A  11  1  u  X  *1.  The  proposed  legislation  on  adult 

Assemblywoman  and  a  member  of  the  j  ®  j-  -j  j  •  »  » 

r  1  »•  r>  •  .  j  j  .L  education  has  been  divided  into  two 

Education  Committee,  introduced  the  1  .11  1  •  u  a  ui  'n.  t 

TviiTA’  •  1  i.*ii  ¥a  •  bills,  wnicn  Asscrnblym&n  inoTnss  J* 

IN  J  LAs  tninimum  salary  bill.  It  is  ij-ii  t  \ii  *  *  •  r\^ 


state  Aid 


Adult  Education 


Consult  your  February  RE¬ 
VIEW,  pp.  165-7,  for  details  con- 
ceminK  this  legislative  program. 


SENATOR  DAVID  VAN  ALSTYNE,  JR. 


THOMAS  J.  HILLERY 


Governor’s  Budget  Includes  A-286  Money 


IN  THE  FIRST  budget  message  of  his 
second  term.  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Driscoll  recommended  money  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  passage  of  A-286,  the  35- 
year,  quarter-pay  pension  plan  bill.  He 
recommended  no  appropriation  at  all 
for  the  State  Museum,  and  continued 
his  policy  of  holding  deficiency  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Pension  Fund  at  $1,500,- 
000  a  year.  He  indicated  that  he  would 
favor  centralized  authority  over  the 
investment  of  state  funds  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  all  the  State’s  pension 
accounts. 

The  Governor  stuck  to  his  proposed 
“ceiling”  on  state  school  aid  money. 
As  a  result  of  increases  in  other  items, 
this  means  a  $1,500,000  reduction  in 
the  Armstrong  (cigarette  tax)  money 
distributed  to  districts  on  a  per  pupil 
basis.  Boards  of  education  had  already 
been  warned  to  anticipate  some  such 
reduction. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Despite  the  elimination  of  the  State 
Museum,  the  budget  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  showed  an  overall 
increase  of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Most  of  this,  however,  is  for  Rutgers. 
The  following  table  compares  the  Gov¬ 


ernor’s  recommendations  with  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  current  year. 


1949-50 

Recom. 

Appr. 

1950-51 

Commissioner’s  Office... 

.$312313 

$322358 

Academic  Certificates... 

.  16,660 

17,140 

Voc.  (Smith-Hughes) . . . 

.  31,755 

31.7.S5 

Voc.  (George-Barden) . . 

.  40.000 

40,000 

Adm.  of  Higher  Educ... 

.  22348 

State  Library,  Archives 

and  History . 

.  288.450 

135,856 

State  Museum . 

.  63,590 

Anti-Discrimination  . . . 

.  57.635 

58.780 

Glassboro  STC . 

.  296,168 

312373 

Jersey  City  STC . 

.  287.100 

307,143 

Newark  STC . 

.  304.905 

3n9..560 

Paterson  STC . 

.  202.165 

250,540 

Montclair  STC . 

.  63.3395 

668,7.59 

Trenton  STC . 

.  737,635 

760.615 

School  for  Deaf . 

.  578,0.36 

575397 

Manual  Training  Sch.. 

.  368..598 

379.8.36 

Sch.  of  Conservation ... 

.  19,.V)0 

24.775 

State  Univ.  of  N.  J... 

.  4,420,767 

5,126,514 

Newark  Col.  of  Eng.  and 

Newark  Tch.  School. 

..  229,109 

277.898 

In  his  budget  message  the  Governor 
said: 


“12.03%  of  the  rnirenl  State  operating 
bndget  is  devoted  to  education,  inclnding 
support  of  onr  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
specialized  schools  and  the  State  University 
with  total  enrollments  of  more  than  33,000 
full  and  part-time  students.  It,  of  course, 
includes  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  In  onr  efforts  to 


provide  additional  appropriations  for  pri¬ 
mary,  secondary  and  higher  education, 
unfortunately,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
curtail  and,  in  some  instances,  eliminate 
services  presently  being  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Education.” 

PENSION  FUND 

Governor  Driscoll  recommends  a 
total  of  $8,961,439  for  the  Pension 
Fund  this  year.  This  follows  the  certi¬ 
fication  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  with 
two  exceptions.  An  additional  $650,000 
is  recommended  for  the  Pension  Ac¬ 
cumulation  Fund,  presumably  in  antici¬ 
pation  that  A-286  will  become  law.  As 
in  the  past,  the  amount  certified  as 
the  deficiency  contribution,  to  cover 
the  pre-1919  service  of  present  entrants, 
is  cut  from  the  recommended  $4,330,- 
080  to  the  flat  $1,500,000  which  the 
Governor  favors  as  an  annual  payment. 

The  additional  $4,930,744  which  the 
Trustees  certified  as  due  on  the  defi¬ 
ciency  contributions  for  1949  and  1950 
is  given  a  courtesy  line  under  a  special 
section  of  the  budget  devoted  to  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriations  for  prior 
years.  The  Governor  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  payment. 

He  says: 

“It  ia  my  conviction  that  we  should 
strive  to  strengthen  the  Teachers’  Pension 
(Continued  on  Page  222) 


STATE  SCHOOL  AID  —  1946  - 1950 


Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
SPECIAL  AIDS 

Library  Aid . 

Teachers’  Libraries . 

Industrial  Schools . 

Evening  School  (For.  Bom) . 

Crippled  Children . 

Vocational  Aid  . 

Manual  Training  . 

School  District -Forms  &  Supplies.. 
Visual  Aids  to  Local  Districts . 


Total — Special  Aids . 

GENERAL  AIDS 

State  School  Fund,  Surplus  Revenue, 

R.R.  Taxes,  Def.  Appr.,  Bus.  Franchise. . . . 

Pascoe  Act  (Chap.  63,  P.  L.  1946) . 

Armstrong  Act  (Chap.  66,  P.  L.  1948) . 

Supplemental  Aid  ((jhap.  142,  P.  L.  1947) . . 


Total — General  Aids  . . 
GRAND  TOTAU-State  Aid 


7,021,983 

17,274,873 


13.186.301 
1.200,666 

14.386.301 
24.423,740 


14,049,015 

9,429,476 


14,378,302 

8,824,660 


23,478,491 

33,350,079 


23,202,962 

33,204,814 


Expend. 

Expend. 

Expend. 

Appr. 

Budget 

194647 

1947-48 

194849 

1949-50 

1950-51 

8,743,541 

8,367,745 

8,132,326 

7,952,643 

8,961,439 

2,660 

10,000 

10,000 

400 

400 

69,000 

69,000 

69,000 

69,000 

69,000 

9,988 

15,000 

143,071 

163,065 

175,000 

250,666 

275,006 

417,706 

460,263 

509,577 

634,684 

620,991 

866,524 

944,433 

975,594 

1,035,525 

1,092,585 

15(X)0 

15  000 

7,533 

10,091 

35,000 

10,000 

1,509,349 

1,669,694 

1,739,262 

2,049,209 

2,082,576 

7,021,983 

15,392,604 

7,386,519 


22,779,123 

33,823,138 


SOURCES:  Data  for  1946-47  are  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  p.  12.  Data  for  other  years 
from  the  Governor’s  Annual  Budget  Mes¬ 
sages  (m9.  1950,  1951). 

NOTES:  Figures  for  194647,  1947-48,  and 
1948-49  are  for  actual  expenditures  as 
reported  by  the  source  quoted.  1949-50 
figures  are  appropriations,  and  1950-51  the 


Governor’s  budget  recommendations.  Fig¬ 
ures  are  in  dollars;  cents  have  been 
dropped. 

Totals  will  not  agree  exactly  with  sim¬ 
ilar  tabulations  previously  printed  since 
state  funds  to  match  federal  money  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden 
programs,  and  the  veterans  aid  are  not 


regarded  in  the  current  bndget  as  state 
aid.  Neither  are  the  salaries  of  county 
superintendents  included  here,  since  it  is 
felt  that  they  are  state  officials. 

Of  the  19,429.476  Armstrong  Act  aid  in 
1948-49,  15,591,965  went  for  reduction  of 
local  school  taxes  and  $3,837,511  could  be 
used  by  local  boards  for  current  expense. 


MARCH,  1950 
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program,  making  it  more  attractiTc  and, 
quite  frankly,  making  it  possible  for  those 
teachers  who  have  exhausted  their  enthusi* 
asm  for  teaching  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age 
than  is  possible  under  the  present  program. 
The  additional  appropriation  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  legislation  that  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  year  to  be  considered  this  year. 
A  more  attractive  pension  program  for 
teachers  should  prove  of  material  assistance 
to  onr  local  school  boards  to  obtain  and 
keep  the  best  qualified  available  teachers.” 

INVESTMENTS 

As  a  result  of  the  Studer  Report, 
which  criticised  the  investment  of  the 
State’s  Disability  Fund,  Governor  Dris¬ 
coll  says: 

“The  Stale  Treasurer,  pursuant  to  my 
direction,  is  presently  engaged  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  single  division  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Treasury  responsible  for 
the  investment  of  all  State  funds  and  the 


administration  of  all  the  State’s  pension 
accounts.  The  administrative  servicing  of 
the  individual  accounts  will  be  consoli¬ 
dated  and  modem  banking  policies  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“Responsibility  should  be  placed  squarely 
upon  trained,  competent  personnel  with 
expert  knowledge  of  investment  policies 
charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
the  new  division,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  ultimate  direction  of  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer.  Provision  should  be  made  for  appro¬ 
priate  consultant  committees,  with  adequate 
representation  for  the  general  public  and 
the  parties  immediately  interested,  with 
full  authority  to  inspect  and  audit  the  vari¬ 
ous  accounts.  The  practice  of  placing  ex- 
officio  members  on  present  commissions 
and  boards  or  on  future  committees  should 
be  discontinued.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Legislature  will  support  the  enabling  leg¬ 
islation  that  will  be  required  to  complete 
this  phase  of  the  reorganization  program.” 


Edna  Baker^Will  Be  Delegate 
At  WOTP  Sessions  In  Ottawa 


The  New  Jersey  Exlucation  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  represented  at  the  1950 
summer  meeting  of  the  World  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
Edna  M.  Baker  of  Woodbury  has  been 
named  to  attend  as  an  NJEA  Delegate. 
The  Association  will  also  contribute 
toward  the  expenses  in  Canada  of  one 
of  the  foreign  delegates.  These  dele¬ 
gates  are  expected  to  be  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  at  the  summer  meeting  by  the 
currency  restrictions  of  their  own 


Three  special  committees  of  the 
Association  have  been  set  up  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  consider 
special  problems  of  the  Association. 

The  Headquarters  Committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  physical 
needs  of  the  Association  for  space  and 
facilities,  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  against  the  expiration  of  the 
present  lease  in  the  Stacv  Trent  Hotel. 
Tt  includes  William  R.  Smith.  Newark, 
chairman.  Harold  Adams.  Mazie  V. 
Scanlan.  Laura  Bates.  Olive  Brown. 
Frank  Stover,  and  Charles  L.  Steel.  Jr. 

An  Insurance  Committee  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  securing  protection 
for  Association  members  at  reduced 
rates  is  headed  by  Marie  Maurel.  Plain- 
field.  Other  members  are  Herbert 
Starkev.  James  E.  Hopkins.  Alexander 
S.  Hughes.  Marion  Qasson.  William 
Lawrence,  and  William  C.  Wilson. 

A  Business  Committee  has  been 
asked  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
commercial  discounts  for  NJEA  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  headed  by  Arthur  Schoener, 
Trenton,  and  includes  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Chester,  William  Zimmerman,  Joseph 
Aragona.  Jean  Morse,  Harold  Shater- 
lan,  George  M.  Dare,  and  Isabel  HiH. 


Ernest  M.  Peffer  of  Plainfield  has 
been  designated  to  represent  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Public  Employees  Re¬ 
tirement  Systems.  The  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  Vermont  in  June. 

•  •  • 

A  special  committee  to  draft  an 

amendment  to  the  NJEA  constitution 
covering  representation  of  retired 
teachers  on  the  delegate  assembly  will 
consist  of  Barbara  A.  Wolf,  J.  Fred 
Bioren,  and  Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Peterson. 
•  •  • 

The  NJEA  will  join  with  a  number 

of  other  organizations  interested  in 
health  in  sponsoring  a  state-wide  meet¬ 
ing  on  mental  deficiency  this  year. 
Initiative  for  the  meeting  comes  from 
the  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies.  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  head 
of  the  NJEA  Health  Committee,  will 
serve  on  the  planning  committee  of  the 
conference. 

•  •  • 

The  Association  has  set  up  pro¬ 
cedures  for  administering  the  Grace 
M.  Freeman  Scholarship,  donated  by 
Miss  Freeman  for  a  teacher-to-be  study¬ 
ing  at  Montclair  STC,  her  owm  alma 
mater.  All  high  schools  have  been 
notified  of  the  scholarship,  and  of  the 
criteria  of  ability  and  need  on  which 
it  will  be  awarded.  Final  decision  will 
be  made  about  May  1  bv  a  committee 
on  which  Montclair,  Miss  Freeman, 
and  the  NJEA  will  be  represented. 

•  •  • 

Sussex.  Hunterdon  and  Warren 
Counties  have  completed  voting  counts, 
and  all  show  more  than  90%  of  the 
teachers  casting  their  ballots.  Sussex 

shows  %.1%  of  those  registered,  with 

90%  of  all  the  teachers  going  to 
the  polls. 


Wants  To  Hear 
People  Offer 
To  Pay  Taxes 

“Legislators  will  lend  a  receptive 
ear  when  told  by  citizens  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  new  taxes  to  get  addi¬ 
tional  services  they  seek.”  Senator 
Samuel  L.  Bodine,  Senate  President, 
told  the  NJEA  legislative  conference. 
More  than  300  leaders  of  local  asso¬ 
ciations  spent  the  day  in  learning  about 
the  various  proposals  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  bringing  before  the  19.50 
legislature.  Senator  Bodine  was  the 
luncheon  speaker. 

“Teachers  seeking  additional  aid  for 
education  must  also  convince  the  citi¬ 
zens  that  their  programs  are  essential, 
and  that  they  should  pay  the  additional 
taxes  to  make  them  possible.”  Senator 
Bodine  said. 

He  also  indicated  that  he  does  not 
quite  see  eye  to  eye  with  Governor 
Driscoll  on  the  method  of  selecting  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  He  feels 
that  the  Senate  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  appointments,  while  the  Gover¬ 
nor  favors  selection  by  the  State  Board 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Governor.  The  Senate  President  also 
indicated  that  he  may  be  a  hard  man 
to  convince  on  the  merits  of  A-286. 

The  conference  heard  Dr.  Floyd  E. 
Harshman,  chairman  of  the  state  aid 
committee,  assail  the  “broadened  tax 
base”  as  “double-talk,”  and  urge  that 
people  who  favor  state  aid  start  nam¬ 
ing  specific  taxes.  R.  B.  Marston  re¬ 
ported  on  federal  legislation,  and  a 
skit  demonstrated  the  right  and  wrong 
way  to  approach  legislators  when  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  bill. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strong^ly  nr^es  that 
teachers  desirim^  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.<I.E.A. 
o^ce  at  the  very  hecdnnine:  of 
anv  involvement.  Financial  as- 
sistance  should  not  be  ex- 
nected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid.  or  may 
provide  assistance  when : 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
leeal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 
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Your  Fund  and  the  Turnpike 

A  letter  from  Walter  T.  Margetts,  Jr.,  State  Treasurer, 

Concerning  Recent  Bond  Purchases  by  the  Teacher 
Retirement  System 


Kulaud  Anderson,  Chairman 
Pension  Policy  Committee 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

1  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
personally  speak  to  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund.  However,  that  is  impossible  and 
therefore  1  am  writing  to  you  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  pass  the  following 
along  to  the  members  of  your  fund. 

As  you  know,  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  has  acquired  a 
commitment  of  $15,500,000  of  the 
proposed  issuance  of  bonds  by  the 
l\ew  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority.  The 
first  takedown  under  this  commitment 
took  place  last  Friday,  February  17. 
At  that  time,  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  tookdown  $705,000 
of  bonds  of  its  total,  $15,500,000. 
Ihese  bonds,  bearing  an  interest  rate 
of  3V4%>  are  callable  at  premiums 
beginning  at  1960  and  are  due  and 
payable  in  1985.  The  Turnpike  plans 
to  make  calls  on  its  commitment  from 
time  to  time  as  construction  progresses. 
However,  on  the  uncalled  amount,  the 
fund  will  be  paid  a  commitment  fee 
of  V^%,  the  first  installment  of  which 
has  already  been  paid.  This  install- 
'  ment  amounts  to  over  $9,000.00.  The 
fund  participated  with  52  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  insurance  companies  in  this  financ¬ 
ing.  This  financing  was  on  a  n^otiated 
basis,  not  a  public  sale.  Requests  were 
made  by  those  participating  and  others 
who  were  not  made  part  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  for  an  amount  of  securities  far 
in  excess  of  the  amount  available.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  State,  through 
the  undersigned,  originally  asked  for 
$30,000,000  participation.  This  was 
cut  down  to  $25,000,000  and  the 
$25,000,000  was  allocated  amongst 
the  State  funds  on  a  basis  proportionate 
to  their  assets.  Not  only  do  we  consider 
this  a  good  investment,  we  also  con¬ 
sider  it  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  constructive  project 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  connection  with  the  financing  of 
the  Turnpike  Authority  the  temporary 
financing  was  handled  through  the 
Highway  Funds,  but  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  handed 
down  a  decision  that  the  State  could 
not  advance  funds  for  this  purpose. 
The  Turnpike  Authority  was  then  left 
without  funds  pending  its  financing.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  had  entered  into 
numerous  commitments  for  engineer¬ 
ing  fees,  etc.,  which  had  to  be  made 
during  this  interim  period.  There  was 
a  possibility  that  the  project  might  be 
delayed  a  year  in  construction  unless 
temporary  financing  could  be  arranged. 
Such  temporary  financing  was  legally 
authorized  in  the  enabling  act  of  the 
Authority.  Prior  'to  entering  this 
financing,  1  found  that  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  both  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  which  wished  to  participate  in 
it.  I  discussed  this  matter  with  com¬ 
mercial  banks  inasmuch  as  it  was  short 
term  financing.  This  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  was  finally  adopted. 

Your  fund  purchased  $2,000,000  of 
temporary  bonds  of  the  Turnpike  Au¬ 
thority  at  3^^%.  $1,000,000  of  these 
bonds  were  immediately  resold  to  five 


**5^6  I’m  the  same  Mickey  McGuire 
you  had  in  Seventh  Grade.  Now  let's  hear 
you  answer  some  questions.** 


commercial  banking  institutions,  sold 
by  the  fund  at  my  request.  These  bonds 
were  ten  year  bonds  callable  on  thirty 
days  notice.  However,  ail  the  buyers 
waived  the  call  of  thirty  days.  The 
life  of  the  issue  was  forty-six  days, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  paid  off  in  full 
on  February  17  prior  to  the  issue  of 
the  permanent  bonds.  The  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  Authority  is  the  first  great 
revenue  project  wholly  within  the  htate. 
There  have  been  others  in  which  the 
State  funds  have  participated  —  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  Delaware 
River  Bridge  Commission  and  the 
Delaware  Memorial  Bridge.  Your  trus¬ 
tees  and  1  take  great  pride  in  this 
project  and  in  your  fund’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  it. 

My  purpose  in  calling  the  foregoing 
to  your  attention  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  largest  issue  of 
any  securities  owned  by  the  fund  with 
the  exception  of  various  issues  of  U.  S. 
Treasury  Securities. 

At  this  time,  1  would  like  to 
state  that  it  has  been  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve 
with  the  trustees  of  your  fund. 
Since  my  acceptance  of  office  as 
State  Treasurer,  1  have  made  in¬ 
quiry  with  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  operated  as  well 
as  to  the  financial  soundness  of 
the  fund.  This  inquiry  was  con¬ 
ducted  among  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  financial  institutions 
and  investment  houses  and  with¬ 
out  question,  1  was  advised  that 
the  fund  had  been  operated  in  an 
excellent  manner  and  that  it  was 
as  sound  financially  as  any  in  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  publicity  of  recent 
date  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
State’s  investments,  I  know  that 
you  wiU  be  pleased  to  be  informed 
of  the  operation  and  financial 
security  of  the  funds  that  are 
held  in  trust  for  the  pensions 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Walter  T.  Marcetts,  Jr. 

Stale  Treasurer 
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^  What  are  the  symptoms  that  should  prompt  a  teacher  to 
O  refer  a  pupil  to  a  psychiatric  clinic? 

Wliat  can  she  hope  for  when  she  does  so? 


%  /// 

By  MARY  V.  HOLMAN,  Ed.D.  W  M 

Director  of  Guidance,  Orange 


No  ONE  IS  in  a  better  position  to  note 
significant  behavior  difficulties  than 
the  teacher.  She  lives  with  the  child 
through  his  emotional  troughs  and 
crests;  she  knows  what  he  can  do, 
what  he  cannot  do,  how  he  gets  along 
with  other  children  and  what  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are.  She 
knows  him  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  member  of  his  group.  Very  often 
she  visits  his  home,  and  knows  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  his  parents,  their 
ambitions  for  his  future.  She  knows 
the  neighborhood  and  sees  the  child 
in  terms  of  his  total  background. 

Guidance  facilities  throughout  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  are  increasing. 
Public  and  private  diagnostic  centers 
are  developing  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before.  It  is  important  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  know  the  significance  of  behavior 
symptoms  and  when  there  is  need  for 
psychiatric  help.  Often  the  teacher  has 
too  litde  time  or  too  little  training 
to  give  the  individual  child  the  help 
he  needs.  Her  role  is  that  of  a  symptom- 
atologist,  one  who  knows  danger 
signals  and  reports  them  before  the 
problem  has  gone  so  far  that  help 
is  delayed  or  impossible. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  BARBARA 

Are  teachers 'suf¬ 
ficiently  familiar 
with  behavior 
symptoms  which 
suggest  difficulty  ? 
What  is  it  Miss 
Abbott  and  Miss 
Babbitt  are  saying 
in  the  hall?  Let’s  do  a  little  scientific 
listening! 
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MISS  A:  Barbara  is  completely  different; 
she  is  a  changed  child. 

MISSB:  Well,  I  should  think  that  you 
would  enjoy  the  difference.  In 
my  room  she  was  a  holy  terror. 
Yon  never  wondered  what  she 
thought,  because  she  told  the 
world.  She  could  throw  the  class¬ 
room  into  bedlam.  I  used  to  re¬ 
joice  when  she  was  absent. 

MISS  A :  That  is  just  what  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  Now  she  is  quiet,  pre¬ 
occupied  and  hard  to  draw  into 
any  discussion.  She  is  always 
going  to  the  school  physician,  but 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  her 
physically.  And  the  children 
don’t  seem  to  like  her;  they  let 
her  alone. 

MISSB:  Well,  my  advice  is  to  enjoy  this 
new  peace  and  quiet  while  you 
can.  There’ll  be  a  day  when  you’ll 
see  what  I  mean. 

MISS  A:  When  Barbara  came  to  me  four 
months  ago  she  was  the  kind  of 
child  yon  describe.  After  about 
a  month  she  changed,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  and  became  the 
quiet,  troubled  child  she  is  now. 
I  thought  I’d  refer  her  to  a  guid¬ 
ance  center  where  she  could  be 
studied  and  have  psychiatric  help. 

MISSB:  What?  She  isn’t  crazy,  I  mean 
mentally  ill.  I  guess  yon  don’t 
say  crazy  these  days. 

MISS  A:  She  isn’t  mentally  ill  and  I  hope 
she  never  will  be,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  get  help  when  yon  first 
discover  difficulties  and  mal¬ 


adjustments,  rather  than  to  wait 
until  the  problem  is  too  advanced 
for  help. 

MISS  B :  Of  course  it  is  up  to  you,  but 
I’d  let  well  enough  alone.  The 
school  year  is  half  over;  next 
year  someone  else  can  do  the 
worrying.  -You  take  your  work 
too  seriously ;  yon  don’t  expert 
to  turn  out  a  classroom  with  a 
100  per  cent  adjustment,  do  you? 

MISS  A:  That  would  be  impossible  I  know, 
but  I  would  like  to  think  that 
I  gave  each  child  an  opportunity 
to  develop,  keeping  in  mind  his 
individual  capacities,  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  of  his  intellectual, 
physical,  spiritual,  social  and 
emotional  possibilities.  Of  course 
I  wouldn't  want  a  youngster  to 
develop  individually  to  such  a 
degree  that  other  children  in  his 
class  couldn’t  do  the  same. 

MISSB:  Now  you  sound  just  like  a  text¬ 
book;  I’ll  see  you  after  school 
and  we  will  talk  about  other 
subjects. 

DON’T  EXPECT  MIRACLES 

Miss  Abbott  was  right  in  her  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  help  before  the  child’s  dif¬ 
ficulties  had  grown  too  large.  Perhaps 
other  teachers  might  have  noted 
changes  in  the  girl’s  moods ;  no  doubt 
Barbara’s  situation  could  have  been 
approached  earlier.  But  Miss  Abbott 
acted  when  the  change  in  Barbara’s 
behavior  hqd  persisted. 

Every  guidance  center,  whether  it 
serves  just  the  school  system,  or  the 
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community,  county  or  the  state,  can 
be  a  source  of  disappointment  to  the 
one  who  refers  a  chiid,  whether  it  be 
teacher,  parent,  social  agency  or  court. 
Usually  when  the  child’s  uuadjustment 
is  serious  enough  to  force  itself  upon 
others,  there  have  been  weeks,  months 
and  often  years  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
experiences,  all  of  which  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  child  as  he  is.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  teacher 
say,  “I  referred  Johnny  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  center  four  whole  weeks  ago  and 
he  isn’t  cured  yet.”  In  a  world  of 
wonderful  radio  promises,  eager  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  hope  for  miracles 
in  behavior. 

f  irst  of  all,  the  child  must  have  an 
eagerness  to  help  himself;  he  must  want 
to  change  if  there  is  to  be  improvement. 
In  the  second  place,  attitudes  and 
habits  built  up  over  a  long  period  of 
time  do  not  yield  immediately,  no 
matter  how  cooperative  the  child  may 
be.  In  the  third  place,  some  of  the 
best  work  in  guidance  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  conspicuous  showing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  mitiappy,  unwanted,  rejected, 
Iriendless  child  may  come  to  grips  with 
his  problems  and  gradually  change  into 
the  person  he  would  like  to  become, 
but  this  takes  months  and  years,  so 
long  that  the  teacher  dues  nut  see  the 
metamorphosis  for  which  she  hopes. 

Just  as  the  physician  seeks  to  learn 
the  reason  for  abdominal  pains,  so 
does  the  guidance  center  discover  the 
causes  ol  the  child’s  problem.  'Ihere 
are  many  causes  of  abdominal  pains; 
there  are  many  reasons  for  beiiavior 
problems.  The  causes  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  dealt  with  if  improvement 
is  to  take  place.  One  cannot  tell  a 
child  to  stop  stealing  without  knowing 
why  he  steals.  There  are  as  many 
causes  of  stealing  as  there  are  children 
who  steal. 

What  is  the  teacher  to  do?  How  is 
she  to  know  what  behavior  signals  to 
heed?  Is  it  not  natural  for  any  one 
of  us  to  be  glad,  sad,  noisy,  quiet,  ver¬ 
bose,  silent,  cooperative,  non-coopera¬ 
tive,  ambitious  and  lazy?  In  each  of 
us  are  the  capacities  for  emotional 
crises;  yet  we  maintain  balance  and 
emotional  equanimity.  The  business 
of  detecting  danger  signs  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  However,  there  are  specific  guides 
which  indicate  a  need  tor  guidance 
beyond  what  she  can  give  in  the 
classroom. 

SIGNIFICANT  BEIIAVIOR  CHANGES 

Because  the  teacher  knows  what  the 
child’s  usual  form  of  behavior  is,  she 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to  know 
when  there  are  differences  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  picture.  Of  course  she  over- 
Icoks  the  unusual  maniacal  behavior 
of  the  habitually  quiet  boy  after  a 
football  victory.  Likewise  she  disre¬ 
gards  the  deep  depression  which  may 


follow  a  girl’s  loss  of  the  one  and  only 
boy  friend.  Fortunately,  these  behavior 
demonstrations  are  usually  short-lived. 
They  would  be  significant  otdy  if  they 
persisted  over  a  long  period  ol  time. 

When  the  child’s  usual  form 
of  behavior  changes,  when  there 
is  an  acute  difference  and  that 
difference  is  prolonged,  the 
teacher  may  well  regard  it  as  a 
time  for  help.  Miss  Abbott  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  she 
took  heed  of  a  prolonged  person¬ 
ality  change  in  Barbara. 

The  child  whose  problems  are  too 
deep  for  expression  needs  guidance. 
Unless  he  can  be  helped  to  put  his 
difficulties  into  words,  he  cannot  be 
guided  to  understand  or  to  change. 
Extreme  preoccupation,  persistent  day 
dreaming,  imagined  physical  ills,  ina¬ 
bility  to  sleep,  acute  changes  in  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs,  lying,  stealing,  loneliness, 
withdrawal  from  social  contacts,  un¬ 
realistic  concern  over  school  work, 
suspiciousness  and  the  feeling  that 
people  are  working  and  talking  against 
him  are  but  a  few  of  the  behavior 
symptoms  which  tell  the  teacher  that 
there  is  trouble. 

I^'EEEINGS  are  important 

It  may  be  that  the  child  finds  it  easy 
to  confide  in  his  teacher  and  tell  her 
how  he  feels  about  whatever  situation 
he  faces.  How  he  feels  is  of  greater 
significance  than  how  the  teacher  feels. 
For  example,  the  teacher  may  see  a 
minor  physical  defect  as  scarcely  no¬ 
ticeable,  but  to  the  child  who  has  it, 
the  sensitivity  may  be  overwhelming. 
The  teacher  treats  the  Negro  and  white 
child  with  complete  fairness,  but  the 
Negro  child  may  feel  that  the  color  of 
his  skin  presents  a  vocational  and  social 
barrier  beyond  the  teacher’s  under¬ 
standing.  A  girl  who  finds  herself 
unwanted  by  teen-age  boys  will  not 
respond  to  the  teacher’s  friendly  reci¬ 
tation  of  her  assets  when  she  feels 
otherwise. 


A  conference  of  all  concerned  seek*  to 
establish  the  causes  of  the  child's  problem. 

What  will  happen  to  the  child  the 
teacher  refers  to  a  guidance  center? 
Can  the  teacher  drop  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  once  the  burden  is  passed  on  to 


another  agency?  Unless  the  child  is 
taken  out  of  the  school,  the  teacher 
does  not  lose  her  place  with  the  child. 
Often  she  is  the  person  who,  under 
direction,  is  especially  suited  to  carry 
out  cooperative  treatment.  Every  per¬ 
son  in  the  child’s  world,  every  person 
who  means  anything  to  him  has  a  place 
in  the  treatment  program.  A  good 
working  team  is  often  the  child,  the 
parent,  the  teacher  and  the  clinic  or 
guidance  center. 

In  the  usual  guidance  center  there 
are  fundamental  procedures.  Since  no 
chdd  can  be  expected  to  behave  if  he 
has  physical  liabihties,  the  physical 
history  is  obtained  by  the  use  ot  school 
examinations,  clinical  findings  and  the 
reports  ol  family  physicians.  A  battery 
ot  tests,  which  include  personality, 
achievement  and  aptitude,  is  given 
depending  upon  the  child’s  individual 
needs.  Discovering  the  child's  general 
mental  ability,  his  specific  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  important  to  par¬ 
ents  as  well  as  to  teachers.  Both  mlist 
know  what,  under  differing  circum¬ 
stances,  they  may  expect  from  the  child. 
Barental  attitudes  and  reactions  are 
learned  through  one  or  more  home 
visits.  Ihe  pnysical  picture  of  the 
home  and  neighborhood  is  seen  and 
influences  on  the  child  noted.  The 
emotional  reactions  of  the  child  are 
determined  through  psychiatric  inter¬ 
views.  Alter  all,  the  child  is  the  only 
one  who  can ‘make  treatment  possible. 
What  he  thinks  and  feels  are  ol 
profound  consequence. 

When  all  the  material  pertaining  to 
the  chiid — ^when  the  school  reports 
and  teacher  impressions  have  been 
assembled  in  a  written  history — there 
is  a  conference  during  which  the 
causes  of  the  child’s  problems  are 
established.  After  this  a  plan  for  treat¬ 
ment  is  developed  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  that  treatment  delegated. 
Perhaps  the  parent  is  the  main  person; 
it  may  be  the  teacher;  possibly  a  com¬ 
munity  worker,  a  minister,  a  priest,  or 
a  rabbi.  There  is  no  blueprint  for 
treatment;  for  each  child  the  plan 
is  different  simply  because  there  are 
no  two  children  whose  needs  are 
quite  the  same. 

Already  school  systems  such  as  Mont¬ 
clair,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Summit, 
East  Orange  and  Orange  have  staffs 
trained  in  psychiatry.  Hudson  County, 
the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  have  their 
community  clinics;  hospitals  offer  diag¬ 
nostic  services  and  the  youngest  of 
state  institutions.  The  Diagnostic  Cen¬ 
ter,  has  opened  its  doors  at  Menlo 
Park.  As  facilities  increase,  the  teacher 
becomes  the  most  important  person  of 
all  when  it  comes  to  the  discovery  and 
referral  of  children  whose  maladjust¬ 
ment  indicates  they  need  profes- 
sionid  help. 
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IT  IS  6:30  A.  M.  on  Friday,  May  28. 

The  AUamuchy  Township  bus  is 
parked  in  front  of  our  school.  The 
Rev.  Frank  D.  Dennis,  official  photogra¬ 
pher,  is  on  hand  with  his  35  mm. 
camera  and  plenty  of  colored  film  for 
recording  interesting  scenes.  One  by 
one  the  children  arrive.  Finally  with 
a  cheery,  “All  aboard  for  Trenton”, 
the  door  closes  and  we  are  off. 

This  is  one  of  the  educational  trips 
that  this  group  is  accustomed  to  take. 
For  weeks  they  have  been  studying 
and  reading  library  books  that  will 
give  them  a  greater  knowledge  of  their 
own  state.  Details  for  this  excursion 
have  been  worked  out  in  full.  The 
teacher  has  spent  a  day  visiting  the 
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places  that  we  are  to  see.  The  local 
Board  of  Education  has  given  permis¬ 
sion  for  us  to  use  the  bus.  We  have 
a  written  permit  from  his  parents  for 
each  child  to  go. 

The  children  have  written  for  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  the  McKonkey  Ferry 
House  at  Washington’s  Crossing  and 
the  State  Capitol  at  Trenton.  Both 
letters  were  acknowledged.  Mrs.  Jessie 
B.  Field  promised  to  guide  us  through 
the  Ferry  House,  and  Sgt.  C.  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
at  the  State  House  has  arranged  for 
a  guide  to  show  us  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  Chambers,  the  Governor’s 
office,  the  State  Museum,  and  the  Old 
Barracks.  The  State  Museum  will  show 
us  an  educational  film. 

DOWN  THE  DELAWARE 
All  along  the  way  we  look  for  things 
we  have  read  about — ^the  various  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  the  Sanitorium  at  Glen 
Gardner,  the  beginning  of  the  red  clay 
region,  and  the  gradual  changing  of 
the  land  from  the  rolling  hills  to  the 
more  level  surface.  Our  first  big  thrill 
comes  at  Lambertville  when  we  catch 
our  first  glimpse  of  the  Delaware.  For 
miles  we  follow  the  river,  on  the  Jersey 
side.  Every  child  is  alert  to  see  Bow¬ 
man’s  Tower  across  the  river  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  We  would  like  to  climb  the 
steps  of  this  memorial  tower  to  see 
some  of  the  sights  that  Washington 
and  his  soldiers  saw  from  its  high  hill, 
but  today  we  are  scheduled  to  stay  in 
New  Jersey. 

At  Washington’s  Crossing  we  get 
out  of  the  bus  to  visit  the  Ferry  House. 
Before  going  inside  we  stroll  through 
the  garden — a  small  replica  of  that 
at  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  a  mass  of 
brilliant  colors  made  by  the  digitalis 
and  campanulas.  In  the  center  of  all 
this  spring  beauty  is  a  sundial.  W^at 
fun  to  try  and  read  the  time  by  it! 

At  the  door  of  the  McKonkey  Ferry 
House  Mrs.  Field  greets  us.  She  guides 
us  through  the  three  rooms  that  are 
open  to  ffie  public.  Here  are  the  HL 
hinges  and  the  double  cross  doors  that 
were  supposed  to  keep  evil  spirits  away. 


The  furniture,  the  pewter  dishes,  and 
the  cooking  utensils  of  the  colonial 
period  fascinate  us.  In  our  imagina¬ 
tion  we  see  George  Washington,  with 
his  careworn  face,  resting  in  the  large 
armchair  by  the  fireplace  before  his 
march  on  Trenton. 

CONTINENTAL  LANE 
Leaving  the  house  we  cross  the  road 
to  see  two  things.  Here  at  the  foot 
of  the  road  bank  is  the  Honeyman 
Memorial  Spring  with  its  attractive 
stone  casement.  We  recall  the  story 
of  Honeyman  who  was  a  spy  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  Under  the  pretense  of  looking 
for  a  lost  cow  he  managed  to  get  over 
into  the  enemy  lines  and  gain  valuable 
information  for  his  General.  Here, 
too,  across  the  river  near  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  shore  is  the  island  Washing¬ 
ton  hid  his  men  behind  on  that  cold 
Christmas  night  when  he  was  getting 
them  across  the  river. 

No  trip  to  this  historical  site  would 
be  complete  without  seeing  Continental 
Lane.  On  this  particular  May  morn¬ 
ing  it  is  carpeted  with  a  velvety  green 
—quite  a  contrast  to  the  frozen  ground 
traversed  by  the  poorly  clad  Conti¬ 
nental  Army.  Some  of  the  boys  walk 
a  short  distance  up  the  lane  just  to 
say  that  they  have  traveled  on  it. 

Back  in  the  bus  we  study  a  map  of 
Trenton  which  was  sent  to  us  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  are 
several  ways  to  reach  the  capital  city. 
We  decide  to  follow  the  Scotch  Road, 
the  route  taken  by  Gen.  Green’s  Di¬ 
vision.  In  just  a  few  minutes  we  are 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  by 
1:30  our  bus  is  parked  near  the 
State  House. 

OL'R  SENATOR’S  CHAIR 

The  New  Jersey  State  Capitol  is  a 
large  stone  building  with  a  gold-leafed 
dome.  As  we  enter,  there  is  a  room 
lined  with  many  glass  cases  containing 
flags  used  in  our  various  wars.  We  look 
at  them  while  we  wait  for  our  guide. 

Our  tour  in  the  State  House  includes 
a  visit  to  the  Governor’s  Reception 
Room.  The  walls  are  covered  with  pic- 
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tures  of  those  who  have  held  the  hip¬ 
est  ofBce  in  New  Jersey.  We  search  for 
the  picture  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  be¬ 
cause  we  heard  so  much  about  him 
on  our  trip  to  Princeton  University. 
The  Assembly  and  Senate  Chambers 
look  somewhat  like  those  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  which  we  had  seen 
pictured  in  the  Junior  Review.  One 
boy  searches  until  he  finds  the  desk 
of  Senator  Meyner  from  our  own 
Warren  County. 

In  the  annex  of  this  same  building 
is  the  Museum.  There  are  many  “Ohs” 
and  “Ahs”  as  one  after  another  finds 
something  that  suits  his  special  inter¬ 
est.  One  boy  likes  the  mounted  animals, 
another  likes  the  snakes,  some  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  minerals,  but  everyone  likes 
the  habitats  and  the  Lenni-Lenape  ex¬ 
hibits.  One  boy  stands  for  a  long  time 
and  studies  the  skeleton  of  the  Indian 
that  was  found  near  the  Delaware. 
Finally  he  turns  to  his  pal  and  says, 
“Joe,  you  don’t  suppose  that  was  the  old 
Allamuch  chief  who  once  ruled  our 
community,  do  you?” 

THE  OLD  BARRACKS 
Just  a  short  distance  away  are  the 
Old  Barracks  that  were  built  in  1758-59 
to  house  soldiers  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  It  was  the  quarters 
for  some  of  the  Hessian  troops  during 
our  fight  for  freedom.  In  fact  they 
were  celebrating  Christmas  in  this  very 
house  while  Washington  was  marching 
to  Trenton.  Today  it  has  a  collection 
of  antiques  including  a  part  of  the  arch 
under  which  Washington  passed  while 
going  through  Trenton  on  his  way  to 
New  York  City  to  be  inaugurated  as 
first  President  of  the  new  Republic. 
Other  interesting  things  in  this  build¬ 
ing  are  colonial  currency,  firearms  of 
various  types,  and  rare  pieces  of 
pottery. 

Our  watches  say  it  is  4:30  and  our 
trip  in  Trenton  must  come  to  a  close. 
We  still  have  time  enough  to  see  the 
Battle  Monument.  From  this  1.50  feet 
elevation  we  get  a  fine  view  of  the  city. 
How  the  gold  leaf  dome  of  the  capitol 
shows  up!  It  was  from  this  site  that 
Washington  opened  fire  on  the  Hes¬ 
sians  in  the  Battle  of  Trenton. 

There  are  other  places  that  we  have 
studied  and  would  like  to  see.  We 
know  of  the  fame  of  the  Roeblings 
and  the  Lenox  Pottery,  but  we  haven’t 
even  time  to  drive  by  these  industrial 
centers.  They  will  have  to  wait  for 
another  time.  But  one  tired  youngster 
says  on  his  way  home,  “We  will  have 
plenty  to  do  in  the  next  few  days — 
thank-you  letters  to  write  to  all  the 
guides,  a  story  for  our  Year  Book, 
and  a  script  to  go  with  our  slides.” 

“I^et’s  see  how  fast  we  can.  get  them 
done.  Maybe  if  we  hurry  we  can  have 
another  trip  before  school  closes,”  fur¬ 
nishes  an  incentive  for  the  follow¬ 
up  work. 


Language  With  a  Purpose 

By  MILDRED  V.  JOHNSON  - 

Newark 

Correspondence  With  a  Near-By  School 
Can  Furnish  Good  Incentive  for  English 

Language  Arts  are  extensions  letters  that  the  Ridge  Street  group 
of  the  child’s  efforts  at  communica-  had  written  to  every  state,  immediately 
tion,  and  are  best  developed  in  situa-  our  class  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing! 


tions  where  communications  serve  the 
children’s  purposes  or  lead  the  way  to 


Practice  in  audience  reading  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  the  receiver  of  a  letter  reads 


new  kinds  of  experience.  With  this  his  letter  to  the  class.  This  acts  as  an 


thought  in  mind,  two  classes  in  nearby 
schools  in  Newark  are  carrying  on 
an  interesting  project  which  is  devel¬ 
oping  into  unusual  and  desirable 
activities. 

Through  cooperation  between  Ethel 
Beck  of  Ridge  Street  School,  and  the 
writer,  a  teacher  in  Summer  Place 
School,  individual  children  in  both 
classes  are  corresponding  with  one 
another.  The  Ridge  Street  class,  a 
second  grade,  has  a  “Post  OfiBce”  proj- 


incentive  to  more  expressive  oral  read¬ 
ing,  and  as  a  lead  to  suggestions  for 
answering  the  letter  itself.  Discussion 
follows  naturally. 

Through  these  letters,  our  class 
learned  of  the  second  grade’s  plan  to 
visit  the  city  Post  Office,  and  the 
second  grade  learned  of  our  plan  to 
take  a  trip  to  New  York.  Now  *the 
classes  want  to  visit  each  other,  and 
plans  for  this  are  under  way.  Our 
third  grade  can  fit  this  plan  in  very 


ect;  the  children  buy  stamps,  write,  neatly  with  our  study  of  the  larger 
mail,  and  receive  their  letters  through  community  by  making  a  map  of  the 
their  miniature  Post  Office.  At  Sum-  section  through  which  the  children  will 
mer  Place,  our  third  grade  children  walk;  the  schools  are  a  mile  apart, 
have  built  and  stocked  a  General  On  the  return  trip,  they  may  stop  in 
Store,”  which  include  a  Post  Office  at  a  branch  library  which  is  en  route. 


mail,  and  receive  their  letters  through 
their  miniature  Post  Office.  At  Sum¬ 
mer  Place,  our  third  grade  children 
have  built  and  stocked  a  “General 
Store,”  which  includes  a  Post  Office 
“Sub-Station”.  That  is  the  machinery. 

Our  third  grade  first  wrote  a  group 
letter  to  one  child  at  Ridge  Street,  and 
asked  for  names  of  other  children  to 
correspond  with.  The  class,  collec¬ 
tively,  had  many  suggestions  for  con¬ 
tent,  and  we  thought  the  letter  a  good 


VISITS  AND  FOLLOW-UPS 
When  the  classes  do  visit  each  other, 
many  additional  opportunities  for 
functional  language  will  be  found. 
Courtesy  in  introductions  to  their  new 
friends,  exposition  (telling  how  things 


beginning.  Since  then,  each  day  in  ir.  the  store  were  made,  for  instance), 
both  schools,  some  children  receive  describing  visits  to  the  Post  Office  and 
mail  and  are  quite  thrilled  at  the  expe-  New  York  in  some  dramatic  form,  and 
rience.  finally  thank-you  letters  to  be  written 

_  following  the  visit  will  come  about 

VAt^L  quite  naturally. 

teacher  carrying  on  such  an 
activity  will  find  new  pleasure  in  work- 
ing  with  children.  Details,  such  as 
form  of  letters,  are  learned  verv 
Onr  letters  involve  penmanship,  spelling,  quicklv ;  it  is  soon  observed  that  the 


pnnrtnation,  reading,  and  thonght. 

Interest  is  high  when  letter  writ- 


form  is  common  to  all  communica¬ 
tions  sent  and  received.  Attention  may 
he  given  fully  to  content.  (Tiildren 


ing  is  in  progress.  Legibility  of  writ-  learning  to  be  courteous  in  answer¬ 
ing  becomes  very  important,  as  the  letters.  'Hiey  are  alert  to  find 

receiver  of  the  letter  must  be  able  to  opportumties  for  thanking  friends,  as 
read  it.  Content  becomes  ever  more  witnessed  last  week  in  our  class  when 
challenging,  as  old  news  should  not  ®  mother  sent  a  large  Valentine  cake  to 
be  repeated,  and  the  children  must  children;  next  day,  they  wrote  a 
think  what  others  would  be  interested  fine  letter  of  appreciation, 
in.  Punctuation  takes  on  real  mean-  .  f  may  fro  so  far  as  to  say  that 
ing,  as  does  accurate  addressing  of  Activities  such  as  these^  contribute  to 
envelopes.  Words  must  be  chosen  for  program  of  learning  Good-Will 

precision  and  avoidance  of  monotony.  Understanding.  In  a  small  way, 

these  children  are  forming  attitudes  of 
ORAL  READING  PRACTICE  neighborliness  and  friendship  toward 

There  is  something  very  vital  and  each  other.  Thev  desire  to  know  each 
contageous  about  the  whole  thing,  other  better.  Willingness  to  cooperate 
When  our  class  read  in  one  of  the  is  shown. 
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Except  for  fire  and  stampede,  there 
seems  to  be  no  greater  hazard  to  the 
children  of  any  school  house  than 
themselves.  The  excuse  “We  were  just 
foolin’  ”  seems  legitimate  to  the  juve¬ 
nile  mind  for  everything  from  the 
accidental  hanging  of  a  playmate  to 
tearing  off  an  ear. 

No  doubt  youngsters  have  always 
practiced  foolin’.  It  is  a  form  of  play 
— an  exploration  into  the  matter  of 
bodily  conflict  on  the  basis  of  sham. 
An  young  animals  do  it  and  it  serves 
a  very  definite  purpose  in  education. 
But  some  things  have  changed  since 
nature  found  this  way  to  teach  young 
things  survival.  Now  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  artificial  hazards,  objects 
which  can  and  do  inflict  painful  injury 
if  not  properly  used.  Now  it  is  more 
necessary  to  refrain  from  foolin’  than 
to  fool.  Still  the  primitive  urge  is 
in  evidence. 

School  teachers  are  constantly  on 
guard  for  should  he)  against  our 
pupils  being  injured  by  the  mechanical 
eouipment  of  modem  housing  or  by 
the  primitive  urges  of  the  pupils  them¬ 


By  PAVL  C.  HOOPES 

Roselle 


selves.  When  this  two-fold  combina¬ 
tion  of  hazard  gets  into  action  anything 
can  happen.  Of  course  it  is  “Just 
Foolin’  ”  that  puts  an  arm  through  a 
window  or  knocks  over  the  acid  bottle 
in  the  chemistry  laboratory.  No  harm 
is  meant  by  anyone,  and  bv  youthful 
philosophy  nothing  serious  should  hap¬ 
pen.  When  something  serious  does 
happen,  we  face  a  very  baffled  and 
surprised  youngster. 

This  element  of  surprise  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  Tbeir  experience  in 
injury — its  cause,  its  pain,  and  its 
damage — is  often  remarkably  lacking, 
either  bv  personal  or  vicarious  expe¬ 
rience.  When  irresponsibility  and  lack 
of  imagination  are  coupled  to  a  strong 
primitive  urge  to  rough-house,  the 
teacher  has  a  tough  job  to  prevent 
serious  trouble.  Such  pupils  are  a  real 
danger  to  all  around  them. 

They  can  learn  from  experience. 
John  was  a  growthy  lad  and  always 
“just  foolin’  ”.  No  amount  of  scolding, 
reasoning,  or  detention  slowed  him 
down.  Finally  he  pushed  a  smaller 


chap  backward  across  a  shop  bench 
and  held  him  dovTi.  His  victim’s  out- 
flung  hand  landed  on  a  mallet  handle. 
The  big  boy  got  it  plumb  between 
the  eyes,  and  hard.  John  learned  in 
a  split  second  what  eleven  years  of 
school  had  failed  to  teach.  (This  is  not 
a  recommended  teaching  procedure.) 

Perhaps  our  visual  educational  mate¬ 
rials  and  our  general  instruction  are 
just  too  civilized  to  bring  these  thought¬ 
less  rough-housers  to  a  reasonable 
understanding.  The  vicarious  experi¬ 
ence  of  what  injury  means  to  humans 
is  rarely  vivid  enough  to  impress  them. 
The  naked  and  unvarnished  truth, 
shown  in  colored  films,  with  sound 
track,  to  those  who  need  such  drastic 
treatment  would  probablv  go  a  long 
way  toward  rectifving  these  danger¬ 
ous  tendencies.  Horror  pictures  are 
horrible,  and  for  most  children  an  un¬ 
necessary  experience,  but  for  others 
they  might  prove  of  great  value.  “Just 
Foolin’  ”  bulges  with  potential  trouble 
that  is  not  just  an  ordinary  discipline 
case;  rather  it  is  a  true  educational 
problem.  ' 


, 


B  arbara  got  along  very  well  in  school. 

You  used  to  feel  sorry  that  she 
wasn’t  a  pretty  child.  You  thought 
she  would  have  more  fun  and  even 
more  popularity  if  that  were  so.  She 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  though, 
and  she  got  a  lot  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  out  of  school. 

Then  along  came  Johnny.  You 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  was 
l>ig  enough  to  set  out  to  school  by 
himself.  He  wore  you  out  with  his 
terrific  energy  and  mischievous  ways. 
He  was  all  that  is  implied  in  the  term: 
“A  real  boy.” 

You  are  proud  of  Johnny,  and  you 
are  quite  distressed  at  something  that 
you  have  found  out  concerning  his 
school  life. 

Barbara  was  several  years  older  than 
Johnny.  She  has  left  a  warm  glow 
of  admiration  and  adulation  in  the 
hearts  of  the  teachers  at  Lincoln  School. 
But  it  isn’t  enough  for  these  teachers 
to  feel  happy  over  Barbara’s  scholastic 
aptitude  and  personality.  They  want 
more  of  the  same.  Barbara  Smith 
might  have  had  brothers  and  sisters; 


By  JANICE  A.  McDONALD 

South  Orange 

but,  with  such  a  common  name  she  / 

would  not  be  remembered  as  acutely 
as  Barbara  Brinkerhoff.  Then,  at  last,  ^ 

along  comes  Johnny.  And  Johnny  is 
a  disappointment  to  the  teachers!  gets  very  tired 

You  know  that  Johnny  is  not  dumb,  “sing”  about 
He  gets  fair  to  middling  marks  with  his  ears  and 
occasionallv  a  very  poor  one  in  arith-  fact  that  the 
metic  and  occasionally,  but  rather  to  be  Pitcher 
rarely,  a  very  high  one  in  social  studies.  Every  teach 


gets  very  tired  of  hearing  Miss  Briggs 
“sing”  about  ber,  so  be  just  closes 
his  ears  and  thinks  of  the  wonderful 
fact  that  the  “gang”  has  chosen  him 
to  be  Pitcher  on  their  baseball  team. 

Every  teacher  has  in  her  classroom  a 


“Marks.”  as  su''h,  are  not  important  wide  and  assorted  variety  of  children: 
to  you.  You  do  keep  after  your  young  big  and  small,  pretty  and  homely, 
son  to  apply  himself  more — not  to  be  fat  and  thin,  intelligent  and  below 


lazv  and  careless  about  his  work. 

It  would  be  all  right  if  Miss  Briggs 


average.  No  teacher  has  a  “cinch” 
of  a  job.  Teaching  takes  patience. 


kept  after  Johnny  to  apply  himself  much  energy,  a  love  of  children,  and, 


more,  but  Johnny’s  sister,  Barbara, 
always  did  well  in  ber  class:  and 


of  course,  the  ability  to  teach  and  “get 
over”  the  knowledge  that  she  has  on 


Johnny  hears  instead,  over  and  over  the  subjects  that  are  to  be  taught. 


again  that  she  “can’t  understand  why 
he  can’t  be  like  bis  sister!” 

Johnny  is  a  normal  little  boy.  He 
is  pretty  well-rounded,  too.  something 
that  his  sister,  Barbara,  wasn’t  when 
she  was  his  age.  He  has  many  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  gets  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  life.  He  frankly  doesn’t  care  what 
Barbara  did  when  she  went  here.  He 


Most  important  of  all,  however,  the 
good  teacher  must  remember  that  every 
child  is  an  individual — and  should  be 
treated  as  one — as  far  as  possible, 
solely  on  tbe  basis  of  individual  quali¬ 
ties.  Blaming  a  child  who  does  not 
have  the  same  qualities  as  another  is 
unfair,  and  the  child  realizes  it,  just 
as  Johnny  does. 
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SCHOOL  AND  LIBRARY  WORK  TOGETHER 


Knowing  What  to  Expect  Helps  the  Library 
Help  the  School  in  Community-Wide  Project 

By  CATHERINE  GILLESPIE  •  Childreii*8  Librarian,  Elizabeth 


A  LIBRARIAN  often  finds  out  about  the 
book  needs  of  a  group  of  children 
from  the  first  young  Mtron  who 
breathlessly  enters  the  library  and 
exclaims,  “I  wanna  book  on  China.” 

Then  comes  the  volunteered  informa¬ 
tion,  “All  my  class  is  coming  for  a 
book  on  China  ...  1  got  here  first.” 

Our  heart  sinks,  lliere  are  four 
informational  books  on  China,  easily 
enough  for  that  age  group.  Why,  oh, 
why  weren’t  we  told?  At  least,  we 
could  have  borrowed  some  from  the 
main  library.  Our  book  order,  just 
made,  did  not  include  China,  for  no 
one  had  been  interested  in  that  coun¬ 
try  lately.  We  do  our  best,  however, 
and  have  fun  finding  pictures  of  “Ling 
Tang  and  his  Lucky  Cricket,”  and 
other  lovely  Chinese  story  books  with 
colored  pictures. 

A  CALL  IN  TIME 
In  the  Philip  Carteret  School  of 
Elizabeth,  the  principal,  Loretta  Bums, 
knew  how  we  felt.  An  idea  that  she 
and  her  teachers  had  been  discussing 
had  materialized  into  a  full-fledged 
community  project.  It  probably  would 
involve  various  countries.  Miss  Burns 
called  the  Liberty  Square  Branch  of 
the  Elizabeth  Library  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  book  order  was  in 
process.  The  order  was  rewritten  to 
include  the  titles  for  this  project,  with 
a  prospect  that  the  books  would  be 
well  used  when  they  arrived. 

A  committee  composed  of  parents, 
teachers  and  the  children’s  librarian 


“My  pupils  arc  the  smartest  children  in  the 
school  .  .  .  and  that's  not  just  my  opinion  .  .  . 
•fs  theirs  I" 


then  began  formal  planning  for  the 
project.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  the 
children  aware  of  the  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  development  of  Amer¬ 
ica  by  their  parents  and  grandparents 
who  had  come  from  various  countries 
of  the  old  world.  Books  on  democracy 
were  made  available  in  the  library. 
The  group  decided  to  conclude  the 
project  with  a  pageant  entitled,  “Our 
Heritage  of  Fre^om,”  after  a  book  of 
that  name  which  contained  facsimiles 
of  documents  from  the  Freedom  Train. 

After  a  week  of  thinking  and  pre¬ 
paring  each  class  for  study  of  the 
particular  country  it  had  chosen,  the 
teachers  knew  how  they  intended  to 
proceed.  TTjree  teachers  at  a  time  met 
the  librarian  in  the  branch  children’s 
room  on  successive  mornings.  They 
explained  their  ideas  as  the  librarian 
piled  books  before  them.  The  teach¬ 
ers  had  already  borrowed  material  for 
classroom  use  from  the  main  library’s 
school  delivery  service,  but  they  agreed 
that  hereafter  they  would  prefer  to 
begin  their  plans  in  consultation  with 
the  librarian. 

THE  CHILDREN  COME 

The  art  teachers  had  already  gone 
directly  to  the  art  department  of  the 
public  library  for  authentic  pictures 
on  scenes  and  costumes.  Children  made 
continuous  independent  trips  to  the 
library.  One  group  came  with  its 
teacher,  as  a  part  of  their  proiect. 
They  learned  the  technique  of  finding 
their  own  material  on  the  library 
shelves. 

At  last,  just  before  the  pageant,  the 
librarian  visited  each  class.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  found  actively  engaged  in 
working  nut  all  sorts  of  ideas,  in  rooms 
bright  with  gay  posters  and  other  art 
work.  Some  rooms  had  their  costumes 
hanging  on  exhibit,  ready  to  wear. 

In  the  “Chinese”  room  the  librarian 
showed  the  children  little  trinkets  from 
that  countrv.  There  were  the  three 
monkevs,  lichee*  “nuts”  from  the 
Chinese  evergreen  tree;  and  several 
kinds  of  chopsticks.  There  were  vards 
and  vards  of  very  narrow  woven 
ribbon  made  hv  little  Manchu  children, 
slaves  of  the  Chinese  at  the  time  of 
the  Boxer  rebellion. 

In  the  “Hawaiian”  room  there  was 
discussion  of  sea-life  and  under-sea 
conformations  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
bed,  and  of  the  astronomy  that  con¬ 


cerns  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and 
its  effect  on  oceans  and  on  the  people 
in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  children  of  the  “Great  Britain” 
room  were  well  versed  in  the  lore  of 
clans  and  tartans  of  the  Scots,  and  of 
British  and  Scottish  heroes.  They  were 
told  about  alliances  of  strong  and 
weak  clans,  especially  about  the  Mac- 
Pherson  clan,  founded  by  an  abbot 
in  the  twelfth  century.  In  each  room 
there  were  discussions  and  story  telling. 

PARENTS  ARE  PLEASED 
There  were  four  performances  of 
the  pageant.  One  was  given  for  all 
pupils  of  the  school  who  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  pageant;  the  second  for 
the  players  themselves,  to  see  what 
other  classes  had  done  and  how  their 
parts  fitted  into  the  whole;  two  more 
in  the  evenings  for  adults,  with  school 
supervisors  especially  inyited.  Die  pro¬ 
gram  was  presented  with  dimity  and 
understanding,  with  a  lightness  and 
sense  of  humor  that  came  from  per¬ 
fect  command  of  the  material.  It  was 
not  merely  a  display  of  dances  and 
costume,  but  a  message  to  an  attentiye 
audience.  The  performance  adequately 
conyeyed  the  idea  that  it  was  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  cultures  of  many  lands  that  has 
made  the  United  States  the  free  and 
democratic  country  that  it  is. 

The  committee  agreed  that  such  an 
enterprise  as  this  project  was  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  in  the  lives  of  the 
children.  It  was  a  fine  example  of  com¬ 
munity  participation.  The  parents 
helped  the  children  rehearse  their  lines, 
made  costumes  and  lent  precious  ex¬ 
hibits  from  their  own  homes.  The 
library,  besides  the  other  services 
already  mentioned,  lent  show  cases  to 
the  school.  The  art  department  of  the 
school  contributed  decorations  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  theme.  A  large  map  at  one 
side  of  the  stage  showed  flags  of  the 
countries  in  miniature.  Large  silk  flags 
had  been  borrowed  with  their  standards 
and  grouped  along  the  opposite  wall. 
Aboye  the  stage  was  a  mural  whose 
figures  showed  life  and  color,  and 
depicted  citizens  of  other  lands.  The 
children  themselves  “lived”  for  a  lime 
in  a  new  world  of  their  own  making. 

The  facultv  and  the  librarian  believe 
that  the  project  was  initiated  and  car¬ 
ried  out  as  it  should  be,  with  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  school  and  the  library 
working  together. 
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By  DR.  LAWRENCE  R.  WINCH  ELL 

County  Superintendent  of  Sehools,  Cumberland 


Every  Cumberland  County  rural 
board  of  education  has  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  instruction  by 
providing  facilities  for  the  use  of  sound 
motion  pictures  in  their  schools.  Many 
schools  have  purchased  their  own 
machines,  screens  and  films. 

Since  the  financial  condition  of  many 
rural  districts  makes  difficult  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  mechanical  equipment,  it  was 
suggested  that  a  cooperative  plan  could 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Board  of 
Education  members.  Parent  Teacher 
Association  members,  principals  and 
teachers  all  became  interested.  For 
the  small  rural  schools  it  was  decided 
that  each  Board  of  Education  con¬ 
tribute  fifteen  cents  per  pupil.  This 
money  was  used  to  purchase  and  main¬ 
tain  a  sound  machine. 

A  schedule  has  been  arranged  so 
that  all  schools  in  this  circuit  have 
access  to  the  machine.  Personal  assist¬ 
ance  is  given  to  principals,  teachers 
and  janitors  in  its  operation  and 
maintenance. 

SOUND  FILMS  H^XCOME 

Particularly,  we  have  found  that  the 
motion  picture  should  be  utilized  in 
the  upper  grades,  where  the  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  pictures  is  more  easily  com¬ 
prehended.  The  children  realize  that 
the  motion  picture,  portraying  actual 
conditions  within  our  own  and  foreign 
countries,  will  do  more  to  bring  them 
to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
world  customs,  conduct  and  problems 
and  their  satisfactory  solution  than  any 
other  possible  medium. 

The  demand  for  sound  films  is  great. 
They  are  used  especially  to  supplement 
the  Social  Studies  program.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  build  up  a  film 
librarv  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Many  other  visual  aids  are  used  as 
well.  The  average  rural  teacher  in 
the  County  places  great  value  on  the 
field  trip  or  the  school  journey.  While 


most  high  schools  send  the  senior  class 
to  Washington,  or  other  such  places, 
some  of  the  Cumberland  County  rural 
school  children  make  their  trips  while 
in  the  elementary  school. 

While  the  rural  school  does  not 
always  have  the  material  advantages 
of  the  city  school,  there  gre  immense 
possibilities  available.  Here  one  sees 
“nature”  in  her  environment.  Here  is 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  find  the  real  nature  of  a  boy  or  girl 
apart  from  the  classroom.  Here  is  a 
definite  blending  of  school  and  out¬ 
side  life. 

EXPLORINO  OPPORTUNTrnra 

The  County  office  has  provided  the 
leadership  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  ever-changing  cur¬ 
riculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
children.  Through  this  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure  each  teacher  is  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute.  The  visual  and 
auditory  emphasis  in  learning  is  con¬ 
stantly  used. 

A  County  Visual-Auditory  Institute 
was  held  at  the  Seabrook  Rural  School 
in  March,  1949,  under  the  direction 
of  the  New  Jersey  Visual  Education 
Association  and  the  County  Principals’ 
Association.  The  County  Institute 
which  is  held  each  October  emphasizes 
the  advantages  of  the  visual  method 
in  education.  i  , 

Thus  the  teacher  learns  to  use  the 
picture,  the  diagram,  graph,  or  cartoon 
to  give  a  clear  concept  to  the  child. 
The  helping  teachers  meet  vrith  each 
bookman  at  a  stated  time,  and  along 
with  other  considerations,  they  weigh 
the  visual  value  of  the  textbook  pic¬ 
ture  before  recommending  adoptions. 
Children  need  more  picture  experience 
than  those  supplied  by  the  textbook 
alone.  Teachers  encourage  their  pupils 
in  the  active  participation  of  collecting 
pictures  from  magazines  and  pictorial 
sections  in  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers. 


Teachers  are  urged  to  employ  black¬ 
boards  and  bulletin  boards.  Sand  tables 
are  pictures  in  another  form.  Class¬ 
rooms  not  possessing  a  made-to-order 
sand  table  are  fortunate,  for  here  comes 
into  play  the  creative  impulse  of  con¬ 
structing  one  of  old  lumber  or  what¬ 
ever  material  is  available. 

BUILDING  A  MUSEUM 

Plays  and  pageantry  form  another 
effective  agency  in  visual  education. 
Cumberland  County  is  rich  in  historical 
events,  and  these  are  dramatized  along 
with  other  historical  events  so  familiar 
to  the  American  public  school  child. 

In  one  classroom,  recently,  the  pupils 
were  in  the  process  of  building  a  col¬ 
lection  of  exhibits.  New  materials  for 
their  museum  collections,  their  picture 
groups,  and  exhibits,  will  come  through 
the  mails.  These  children  have  ex¬ 
changed  articles  with  pupils  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Now  English 
composition  is  a  pleasure,  spelling  a 
desire  and  geography  a  joy.  This  is  ^ 
thrilling  motivation  for  any  class  I 
of  youngsters. 

Our  teachers  train  their  pupils  to 
use  the  stereograph,  the  stereopticon, 
the  film  slide  and  the  motion  picture. 
When  interest  is  aroused  there  is  no 
need  for  strict  discipline.  It  is  a  co¬ 
operative  affair.  Each  of  these  visual 
aids  in  its  own  way  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  various  subjects 
in  the  school  curriculum. 
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TEACHINO  BASIC  ENGLISH 

For  example,  in  Seabrook  School 
the  sound  motion  picture  is  used  to 
teach  basic  English  to  newly  arrived 
Estonian  children  from  displaced  per¬ 
son  camps  of  Europe  whose  parents 
are  employed  on  the  farms.  Situations 
are  pictured  on  the  screen.  The  chil¬ 
dren  see  the  action,  hear  the  words, 
and  in  addition  the  English  words  are 
presented  at  the  bottom  of  each  film. 

Cumberland  County  is  not  only  be¬ 
coming  a  model  of  industrialized  agri¬ 
culture,  but  we  hope  a  model  for 
educational  rural  progress.  These  vari¬ 
ous  visual  aids  have  helped  the  teacher 
in  overcoming  prejudices,  too.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  alike  conscientiously 
judge  a  student  by  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments  and  are  not  biased  by  prejudices 
arising  from  differences  in  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

From  a  very  conservative  county, 
Cumberland  is  growing,  not  only  in 
population,  but  in  the  uses  of  the  most 
progressive  means  of  providing  this 
growing  school  population  with  desir¬ 
able  skills,  wholesome  habits,  high 
ideals  and  extensive  knowledge,  largely 
through  the  uses  of  visual  aids 
in  education. 


Pupils  can  build  their  own  sand  tables, 
to  their  educational  betterment. 


DuShane  Defense  Fund 

Individual  teacher  contributions  are 
being  sought  this  year  for  the  Donald 
DuShane  Memorial  Defense  Fund.  The 
fund  is  designed  for  direct  financial  aid 
to  worthy,  distressed  educators  who 
have  been  unjustly  dismissed  and 
whose  cases  are  important  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  profession,  but  who  could 
not  be  given  such  help  through  the 
regular  funds  of  the  NEA. 

The  fund  is  named  for  Donald 
DuShane,  a  former  NEA  president 
who  established  and  headed  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Defense  of  Democracy 
Through  Education. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
NJEA  has  directed  that  attention  of 
New  Jersey  teachers  be  called  to  this 
campaign  through  the  REVIEW.  They 
believe  that  many  New  Jersey  teachers 
will  wish  to  contribute  to  professional 
security  in  their  own  country.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  DuShane  Fund  do 
this.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  Donald 
DuShane  Memorial  Defense  Fund, 
1201  16th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  6. 


Ninth  Grade  Writes  a  Textbook 


By  JOHN  H.  PAPE, 

Jim’s  question  came  as  a  real  sur¬ 
prise.  “Why  don’t  we  do  something 
about  it?”  he  had  asked  in  reply  to 
my  statement  that  information  con¬ 
cerning  our  town  was  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  that  we  would  have  to 
struggle  along  with  school  and  town¬ 
ship  budgets  and  a  few  newspaper 


Sheila  said  that  someone  would  prob¬ 
ably  write  a  book  about  our  town 
some  day  and  then  the  problem  would 
be  solved. 

Paul  disagreed  and  suggested  that 
the  topic  was  important  enough  for 
immediate  attention.  “Why  can’t  we 
write  a  book  that  can  he  used  as  a  text 
by  classes  to  follow”  was  his  query. 

Tom  expressed  the  opinion  that  if 
more  students  in  school  had  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  community,  they’d 
show  more  interest  in  it  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  them  would  take  a  more 
active  part  in  it  when  they  reach 
voting  age. 

“Let’s  try  it,”  said  Steve.  “At  least 
it  will  be  more  interesting  than  our 
usual  school  work.”  Many  in  the  class 
nodded  assent. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  period  out¬ 
lining  on  the  board  the  information 
necessary  to  a  better  understanding  of 
our  community.  We  had  twenty-nine 
items  in  our  list  before  the  end  of  the 
period. 

The  next  day  the  pupils  entered  the 
room  bursting  with  enthusiasm.  One 
remarked .  that  several  of  the  items  in 
our  list  of  the  day  before  were  dupli¬ 
cations. 

“Why  don’t  we  group  them,  so  that 
it  will  be  easier  to  organize  and  gather 
our  information,”  he  asked.  After 
much  discussion  and  physical  labor  at 
the  blackboard,  the  topics  were  divided 
into  seven  main  headings : 

1 —  How  the  cooncil-manager  plan  of  gov¬ 
ernment  functions. 

2 —  Services  of  the  departments  of  our 
government. 

3 —  How  onr  government  raises  and 
spends  money. 

4 —  Organization  and  function  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

5 —  Types  and  procedures  of  elections  in 
onr  community. 

6 —  Civic  organizations  and  their  func¬ 
tions. 

7—  How  can  we  as  citizens  now  and  in 
the  future  take  part  in  and  better 
sepre  onr  community? 

The  students  decided  to  divide  into 
committees,  each  selecting  the  topic  of 
most  interest  and  to  which  he  felt  his 
best  contribution  could  be  made.  A 
class  chairman  and  secretary  were 
selected  to  coordinate  activities. 


,  JR.  •  Teaneck 

Then  the  task  of  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  began.  Committees  and  individuals 
interviewed  local  officials,  consulted 
references  in  the  town  library  as  well 
as  materiab  in  our  school  and  in  the 
classroom.  Questionnaires  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  mailed  to  officers  of  the 
various  civic  organizations.  Each  day 
a  committee  reported  to  the  class, 
giving  a  description  of  its  work  thus  far 
at  well  as  a  statement  of  difficulties  and 
how  it  planned  to  work  ahead.  Often 
members  of  other  committees  were  able 
to  assist.  Remaining  class  time  was 
used  to  organize  and  compile  the  in¬ 
formation  already  gathered. 

During  one  of  our  class  discussions, 
we  discovered  that  the  technique  of 
interviewing  local  officials  needed  im¬ 
provement.  The  class  cooperatively 
decided  on  procedures  emphasizing,  for 
example,  that  each  interviewer  should 
have  a  list  of  questions  prepared  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  his  committee  before 
arranging  for  an  interview.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  set  up  a  calendar  listing  dates 
and  times  of  interviews,  so  that  several 
committees  could  visit  one  person  to¬ 
gether  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  unnecessary  annoyance  of  our 
townspeople.  •  * 

Then  we  were  ready  for  the  finishing 
touches.  Each  committee  described  its 
information  and  experiences  to  the 
class.  A  written  report  was  also  sub¬ 
mitted  and  given  to  a  rewrite  commit¬ 
tee  to  organize  and  check  for  errors. 
Its  copy  was  read  to  the  class  and 
placed  in  final  form  after  several 
changes  had  been  discussed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  entire  group.  We 
arranged  to  have  our  material  mime¬ 
ographed  by  our  school  business  de¬ 
partment.  One  of  our  art  students  coa- 
tributed  several  excellent  illustrations^ 
The  ninth  grade  now  had  a  text  for  its 
unit  on  community  government. 

Most  rewarding  of  all  was  the  co¬ 
operative  evaluation  of  our  work.  To¬ 
gether  we  discussed  our  accomplish- 
ipents  and  failures,  as  well  as  how  we 
could  better  improve  our  group  pro¬ 
cesses  in  future  work.  The  studenlo 
agreed  that  they  had  gained  many 
valuable  experiences  and  that  they 
didn’t  mind  the  extra  work,  for  they 
were  interested  in  it  and  saw  its  need 
and  value. 

Of  course,  many  educational  advan¬ 
tages  were  not  mentioned  by  the  class 
in  its  evaluation.  Usually  passive 
students  approached  their  work  with 
enthusiasm,  individual  talents  were 
used  to  benefit  the  group,  and  most  of 
all,  the  class  had  actual  practice  in 
working  democratically. 
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WHEN  THE  TEACHERS  PLAN! 

Additions  to  45-year  Old  E^st  Orange  Building  Have  Unique 
Room  Shape  and  Many  Other  Features  to  Startle  Traditionalists 

By  JOHN  T.  GREEN  AN 

Principal,  Stockton  School,  East  Orange 


STOCKTON  is  a  six-grade  school  built 
about  45  years  ago,  with  no  struc¬ 
tural  changes  or  additions  since  that 
time.  Normally  the  school  houses  about 
450  pupils  who  come  from  middle 
and  lower-middle  income  families.  A 
steady  increase  in  school  population 
over  a  period  of  five  years  led  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1948  to  decide 
on  an  addition. 

In  selecting  an  architect,  the  Board 
of  Elducation  considered  several  men 
who  were  leaders  in  the  field  of  school 
architecture.  The  final  choice,  how¬ 
ever,  Emil  Schmidlin,  had  won  a 
number  of  national  awards  for  the 
planning  and  construction  of  residen¬ 
tial  buildings.  From  the  very  beginning, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Kentopp,  had  in  mind  a  build¬ 
ing  planned  around  the  needs  of  prim¬ 
ary-grade  children,  rather  than  for 
architectural  beauty  alone.  In  recom¬ 
mending  Mr.  Schmidlin  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  Dr.  Kentopp  realized  the 
possibility  that  an  architect  relatively 
new  to  the  educational  field  might  be 
guilty  of  sins  of  omission;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  be  free  from 
stereotypes. 

After  the  selection  of  the  architect. 
Dr.  Kentopp  called  a  committee  of 
principals  together  to  assist  in  the 
planning  of  the  new  building  and  its 
equipment.  From  time  to  time,  since 
then,  committees  of  teachers  have  met 
with  the  Superintendent,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 
the  Supervisor  of  Art,  and  the  archi¬ 
tects.  In  fact,  so  many  people  have  had 
a  part  in  planning  the  new  buildings 
and  so  many  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  plans,  a  less  patient  and  less  gra¬ 
cious  architectural  staff  would  long  ago 
have  become  completely  discouraged. 

Very  early  it  was  decided  to  con¬ 
vert  the  third  floor  auditorium  in  the 
old  building  into  a  gymnasium,  locker 
and  shower  room.  Toilets  would  be 
provided  on  each  floor  so  that  the 
children  would  not  have  to  use  the 
basement,  and  a  gang-washer  would 
be  placed  in  each  toilet  room  in  the 
old  building.  A  new  teachers’  room, 
in  the  new  building,  would  have  kitchen 
and  dining  facilities.  The  principal’s 
old  office  would  be  converted  into  a 
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medical  room,  and  the  former  teachers’ 
room  would  house  a  new  office  more 
accessible  to  the  junction  of  the  new 
and  old  buildings.  Additional  book 
and  storage  space  would  be  provided 
in  the  basement  of  the  old  building. 

The  desirable  one-story  elementary 
building  with  plenty  of  light  and  numer¬ 
ous  exits  unfortunately  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  in  congested  areas  because  of 
tbe  high  cost  of  land.  At  Stockton 
School,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
playground  space  and  to  demolish  six 
houses  to  obtain  the  land  necessary  for 
the  new  buildings. 

There  will  be  two  additions.  One  will 
be  the  auditorium.  The  other  will  have 
eight  classrooms  for  kindergarten,  first, 
and  second  grade  children.  There  will 
be  no  basement.  The  buildings  will  be 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete 
slabs,  cinder  block,  and  brick  veneer. 
The  roofs  will  be  flat.  Heating  will 
be  steam-generated  from  an  oil-burner 
in  the  boiler  room  of  the  old  building 
with  univents  in  each  room.  The  two 
boilers  in  the  old  building  will  be  con¬ 
verted  from  coal  to  oil.  The  new  wings 
are  planned  so  that  when  they  are  used 
for  community  gatherings,  the  old 
building  may  entirely  shut  off  from 
the  new  one.  The  new  and' old  build¬ 
ings  will  be  connected  by  ramps  on 
both  floor  levels. 

The  auditorium  building  will  com¬ 
prise  foyer,  toilets,  projection  room, 
auditorium  proper,  stage,  storage  space 
for  props  and  costumes,  and  a  kitchen 
where  the  parent-and-teacher  associa¬ 
tion  may  prepare  refreshments  to  be 
served  on  the  stage  after  meetings  in 
the  auditorium.  The  stage  will  also  be 
used  as  a  visual-aids  room.  The  light¬ 
ing  effects  will  be  modem,  with  con¬ 
trols  from  both  the  projection  booth 
and  the  stage.  For  community  use  the 
auditorium  can  be  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  school  plant.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  auditorium  may  be 
extended  from  about  500  to  600  by  the 
use  of  movable  chairs. 

The  classroom  wing  will  beomique, 
not  because  of  any  one  feature,  but 
because  it  will  be  up-to-date  in  so 
many  respects.  Most  important  of 
these  modern  features  is  the  matter 
of  lighting.  With  movable  furniture 
and  tbe  children  working  in  groups, 
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it  is  essential  that  adequate  light  reach 
all  parts  of  the  room.  Our  new  class¬ 
room  has  several  features  designed  to 
achieve  this  goal. 


The  classrooms  will  be  shaped  like 


Co<  r i J  or 


so  that  outside  light  may  enter  the 
room  from  four  sides.  In  addition 
to  the  clearglass  windows  with  sills 
lowered  so  that  small  children  may 
look  out,  directional  glass-brick  will 
be  used  freely  from  the  height  of  six 
feet  to  the  ceiling,  from  which  the 
light  will  be  reflected  to  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  room. 

We  are  sure  that  these  arrangements 
will  provide  plenty  of  light,  but  as 
yet  we  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
result  in  too  much  light  and  too  much 
heat  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  glass- 
brick.  In  that  case  shades  or  draperies 
will  have  to  be  provided,  as  with  ordi¬ 
nary  classroom  windows.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  assure  us  that  loss  of  heat  will 
be  less  than  with  ordinary  brick,  and 
that  the  glass-brick  will  be  just 
as  durable. 

Recent  studies  have  proved  that  ex¬ 
cessive  noise  is  very  fatiguing,  in 
factory  or  in  school.  The  ceilings  of 
corridors  and  classrooms  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  acoustical  tile.  Linoleum 
floors  are  more  quiet  than  either  wood 
or  asphalt  tile,  so  linoleum  or  linotile 
will  be  used  in  corridors'  and 
classrooms. 

The  smaller  part  of  the  room  will 
be  the  workshop.  It  will  include  a 
storage  closet  and  a  lavatory  area  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  washbowl,  urinal  and  toilet. 
A  sink,  drinking  bubbler  and  work 
benches  will  complete  the  workshop 
space.  Instead  of  die  customary  cloak¬ 
room,  there  will  be  wardrobes  inside 
the  kindergarten  rooms  and  lockers 
recessed  in  the  corridor  walls  for  first 
and  second  grade  children.  In  regard 
to  this  innovation  there  were  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  The  administrators 
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felt  that  the  cloakroom  takes  up  space 
which  might  better  be  devoted  to  learn* 
ing  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  teachers  felt  that  lockers  in  the 
corridor  would  be  too  noisy,  and  in  the 
wardrobes  the  non-separation  of  cloth¬ 
ing  would  tend  to  increase  the  spread 
of  numerous  childhood  diseases. 

Interior  decorations  will  include 
linoleum-wainscoting  in  the  classrooms 
and  terracotta  tile  in  the  corridors.  All 
of  the  bookcases,  shelving  and  work 
benches  will  be  movable,  so  that  they 
may  be  changed  about  to  meet  the 
needs  of  various  groups.  At  the  re- 
<mest  of  the  teachers,  there  will  be  no 
chalkboard  in  the  kindergartens  and 
only  one  section  in  the  first  and  second 
grade  rooms.  Tackboard  of'celotex 
will  cover  much  of  the  walls.  Fluores¬ 
cent  lighting  will  be  used  throughout. 
The  rooms  will  be  painted  various 
attractive  colors. 

In  addition  to  the  interphone  system, 
which  will  connect  the  rooms  in  both 
buildings,  conduits  will  be  provided  for 
radio  and  television  broadcasts,  against 
I  the  time  when  these  devices  are  letter 
adapted  for  educational  purposes.  A 
public  address  system  to  all  rooms  was 
vetoed  by  the  committee  as  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  expenditure  for  limited  use. 


A  Workshop  in  Elementary  Exluca- 
tion  will  again  be  held  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  this  summer,  July  6  to  August 
4.  Sessions  will  be  held  at  College 
Park,  and  the  staff  will  include  Ethel 
M.  Orr,  director.  Myrtle  M.  Townsend, 
Dorothea  M.  Wein,  and  Charles  S. 


.  In  order  to  encourage  the  washing 
of  hands  as  the  children  come  from 
the  playground,  there  will  be  a  gang- 
washer  in  a  special  room  on  the  first 
floor.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
washbowl  and  utility  sink  in  each 
classroom. 

There  were  many  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
of  plans.  Should  the  auditorium  be 
large  enough  to  seat  all  of  the  parents, 
who  attend  meetings  in  large  numbers? 
Are  connecting  ramps  needed  on  the 
second  floor  level?  Will  the  first-story 
floors  be  cold  in  a  building  without  a 
basement  or  radiant  heating?  What 
will  happen  to  the  acoustical  plaster 
in  the  auditorium  ceiling  when  it  is 
necessary  to  repaint?  Can  the  third- 
floor  gymnasium  be  silenced  so  that 
noise  will  not  disturb  the  classrooms 
underneath  it?  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  problems  which  called  for 
expert  opinion  and  much  discussion. 

Undoubtedly  the  future  will  reveal 
that  some  of  our  decisions  were  wrong, 
and  that  some  important  elements  were 
overlooked,  but  the  school  will  be 
unique  in  that  so  many  people  have 
worked  so  hard  to  make  the  new 
Stockton  addition  meet  the  needs  of 
today’s  children. 


Ware.  Students  may  commute  or  may 
live  in  the  NJC  dormitories.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  sound  program  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education  will  be  discussed,  illus¬ 
trated  and  applied.  There  also  will  be 
social  activities,  educational  trips,  and 
conferences  on  individual  problems. 


- 

for  the  Asking 

This  iuue  •/  Tu  Rcnxw  earriat  aiaajr 
CMi^M  ineliuUng  th»  on€  at  tka  baUaat  of 
tkit  ealmitM.  Factual,  infonnatiaa  matariai 
m  tuauiy  tubjacU  and  for  vaaty  grada  wtU 
ba  sent  you  promptly  upon  roquest. 

38.  Teacher’s  Kit  For  a  Study  of  Rail¬ 
way  Transportation,  Fourth  edition 
revised,  1950.  Includes  a  set  of  57 
large  pictures;  a  booklet  entitled 
"The  Stories  Behind  the  Pictures," 
giving  in  simple  and  direct  language 
descriptions  of  each  picture;  and  a 
"Teacher’s  Manual"  which  suggests 
study  outiines  and  source  material. 
One  to  a  teacher.  Not  available  in 
classroom  quantities.  (Association 
of  American  Railroads.) 

39.  Lewming  to  Use  Tour  Encyclopedia 
may  be  used  in  any  grade  for  one, 
two  or  three  lessons.  It  is  accom- 
pfinied  by  short  and  simple  exercise 
copies  of  which  may  be  secured  for 
each  child.  (F.  E.  Compton.) 

40.  73  Teaching  Films  Designed  for  the 
Primary  Grades:  a  list  of  73  primary 
grpde  films  on  (Children  of  Other 
Lhnds,  the  World  They  Live  In, 
Animals  and  Nature  and  Health  is 
available  from  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films. 

41.  What  Shull  We  Teach  About  Nu¬ 
clear  Fission  in  High  School  Chemla- 
try  is  a  15-page  booklet  written  by 
Bernard  Jaffe.  Concrete  suggestions 
are  made  which  will  be  valuable  to 
all  science  teachers  but  more  specif¬ 
ically  to  teachers  of  chen^tiy. 
(Silver  Burdett  Company.) 

42.  The  Amazing  Story  of  16  mm  Sound 
Motion  Pictures  tells  simply  and 
graphically  how  sound  movies  are 
made;  how  the  illusion  of  motion  is 
created;  how  sound  is  recorded  on 
film;  how  sound  is  reproduced  from 
film.  This  15-page  l^klet  will  be 
useful  to  teachers  of  science  as  well 
as  to  all  users  of  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation  equipment.  (Ampro  Corpora¬ 
tion.) 

29.  Academic  and  Textbook  Writing 
discussed  in  a  new  32-page  booklet. 
Discusses  the  problems  of  publish¬ 
ing  from  the  writer’s  and  from  the 
publisher’s  viewpoints.  (Exi>osition 
Press.) 
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“Carrots  make  us  pretty!” 


“Our  teacher  tells  us  how  much  macaroni  we’ll  need 
Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  Board  of  Education,  Newark  for  Salad.” 
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Pen&tU  7«  THEATER  and  LUNCH 


“The  Three  Bears.” 


Relationships  between  parents,  children,  school 
and  neighborhood  are  several  degrees  warmer, 
thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  two  first  grade 
classes  of  Central  Avenue  School  in  Newark.  Utiliz¬ 
ing  a  window  display  borrowed  from  a  generous 
community  merchant,  the  youngsters  entertained 
their  parents  and  friends  with  a  choral  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  THE  THREE  BEARS.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  program,  the  children  escorted  their  guests 
to  the  gymnasium  where  a  luncheon,  prepared  by 
themselves,  was  served.  So  that  the  hosts  might  sit 
with  their  mothers,  older  sisters  acted  as  waitresses. 

While  the  main  purposes  of  the  two  teachers, 
Mrs.  Thelma  DiMatteo  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Hoggard, 
lay  in  the  area  of  family  and  human  relationships, 
learning  experiences  involved  ranged  all  the  way 
from  poise  and  self  expression  to  health  habits 
and  shopping  on  a  budget. 

Paul  H.  Van  Ness 

Principal,  Central  Ave.  School,  Newark 


acknowledged  leader 


MAKING  SURE 
OF  ARITHMETIC 

grades  1  through  8 
workbooks  and  guides 

New  Jersey  Representatives : 

Northern:  Southern: 

Theodore  Rodgers  H^illiam  B.  McKnight 

25  Park  Circle  ‘  1503  Lakeside  Ave. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.  Baltimore  18,  Md. 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  East  17th  Straat,  Naw  York  3,  Naw  York 


Are 

Your 

Students 


really  “getting”  American  History? 
grasping  the  lessons  that  onr  history 
can  teach  them? 

***  developing  into  intelligent  citisens 
through  an  understanding  of  onr  coun¬ 
try’s  past? 

***  finding  American  History  the  moat 
stimulating  and  enjoyable  course  in 
the  entire  high  school  cnrricnlum? 

They  will  if  they  use 

OUR  OWN  UNITED  STATES 

By  John  Van  Duyn  Southwokth 


IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

Now  Jeroog  Kepreoentative : 

B.  B.  M.  FARNSWORTH.  AAodison 
HOME  OFFICE:  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Naw  Yarfc  Chiaaea  Atkiiila  Dallas 


“We  mustn't  spill  anything — so  teacher  shows  us  how.” 


“Big  sister  serves  our  lunch.' 


Getting  the  vegetables  ready  is  a  job 


MARCH,  1950 


OUficicU 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly,  January  21,  1950 


THE  DELEGATE  ASSEMBLY  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  met  at 
the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  on  Saturday, 
January  21,  1950,  President  Florence  IL 
Price  presiding.  Roll-call  showed  a  quorum 
'  present,  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
seconded  and  passed,  to  seat  two  alternates. 


RICHARD  R.  HAMLEN  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  Order  of  Business  and  Rules 
of  Procedure.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Por- 
reca,  seconded  and  passed,  that  proposed 
rules  for  the  year  1950  and  a  general  agenda 
for  business  be  adopted. 

RAYMOND  S.  CLARKE,  NJEA  Treas¬ 
urer,  reported  on  Association  hnances  to  date, 
showing  expenditures  (Sept.  1,  1949-Jan.  1, 
1950)  of  $61,494.80  against  an  annual  budget 
of  $152,250  and  receipts  to  date  of  $149,986.10 
against  anticipated  receipts  of  $163,600.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Schanz,  seconded  and 
passed,  to  accept  this  report. 

WILLIAM  R.  STOVER,  vice-president,  re¬ 
ported  for  the  -Salary  Committee  from  which 
a  detailed  report  had  been  mailed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  were  for  a  state-wide  minimum 
salary  schedule  as  follows: 

(a)  a  minimum  salary  of  $2200 

(b)  a  maximum  of  $4,000  for  training  less 
than  an  M.A.  degree  or  its  academic  equiva¬ 
lent 

(c)  a  maximum  of  $4200  for  an  M.A. 
degree  or  its  academic  equivalent 

(d)  annual  increments  of  $100  until  the 
maximum  is  reached,  with  additional  adjust¬ 
ment  increments  of  $100  annually  (double 
increments)  for  those  who  have  not  reached 
their  proper  place  on  this  schedule 

(e)  this  schedule  to  apply  to  personnel 
holding  any  provisional,  limited,  or  perma¬ 
nent  certificate,  and  employed  full-time  by 
a  board  of  education,  but  not  to  apply  o 
holders  of  temporary  or  emergency  certifi¬ 
cates 

(f)  in  determining  proper  place  on  this 
schedule,  full  credit  to  be  given  for  all  ex¬ 
perience,  both  inside  and  outside  the  State, 
with  a  year  interpreted  as  a  full  academic 
year,  and  no  credit  to  be  given  for  parts  or 
fractions  of  -a  year 

(g)  when  a  teacher  with  experience  is 
employed  in  a  district,  he  may  bargain  for 
his  beginning  salary  in  that  dutrict.  After 
employment,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the 
regular  increments  and  adjustments  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state  schedule. 

Mr.  Stover  noted  that  the  recommendations 
were  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  emphasized  especially  that  the  proposed 
state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  increased  state  aid.  He  called 
attention  to  the  tremendous  research  job  done 
by  Mr.  Bole  in  assembling  cost  figures  on 
the  schedule. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bambara,  and  sec¬ 
onded,  to  adopt  the  report.  Specific  ques¬ 


tions  were  raised  and  answered  on  the  size 
of  the  proposed  increments,  the  possible 
effect  of  such  a  schedule  on  districts  which 
now  have  schedules  close  to  the  proposed 
figures;  the  relationship  of  such  a  schedule 
to  the  $2500  minimum  salary  urged  in  pre¬ 
vious  years;  reasons  for  the  initial  bargain¬ 
ing  procedure;  and  the  costs  of  the  proposed 
schedule  in  comparison  with  state  aid  re¬ 
quests.  The  motion  was  then  adopted  unani- 
moudy,  and  the  Assembly  gave  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Salary  Committee  and  all 
the  people  who  worked  on  the  report. 

DR.  RICHARD  T.  BECK  reported  for 
the  Enrollment  0>mmittee,  calling  attention 
to  a  substantial  increase  in  enrollment  (about 
400  members)  and  to  the  fact  that  18 
counties  have  equalled  or  surpassed  their 
enrollment  for  1949.  He  praised  the  work 
of  the  Enrollment  Committee  and  the  co¬ 
operation  it  has  received  from  the  NJEA 
staff.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kelly,  seconded 
and  passed,  to  adopt  the  report. 


CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER  reported  for 
the  Legislative  Committee,  noting  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  two  bills  (Complete  Pension, 
Appointment  of  Commissioner)  and  calling 
attention  to  other  bills  to  come.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  proposed  legislation  to 
define  a  teacher  under  the  Civil  Service  act 
not  be  introduced  this  year.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  seconded  and  passed,  to 
rescind  the  previous  action  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  directing  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Kleinfelter  reported  minor  changes 
in  the  proposed  legislation  on  aid  for  adult 
education  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the 
.Adult  Education  Association.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Hartley,  s*‘conded  and  passed,  to 
accept  the  Legislative  report. 

MRS.  PAULINE  PETERSON  reported  for 
the  Leadership  Conference  Committee,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  conference  will  be  held 
March  24-25,  1950,  at  the  Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel  in  Asbury  Park,  and  reviewing  the 
proposed  program.  It  was  moved  by  Miss 
Ryan,  seconded  and  passed,  to  adopt  the 
report. 

Mrs.  Price  emphasized  the  need  of  getting 
information  of  Association  activities  back  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Association,  and 
called  on  Miss  Sheldon  and  Miss  Van  Wyk 
to  tell  how  this  is  done  in  Essex  and  Passaic 
Counties. 

Mrs.  Price  reviewed  the  proposed  func¬ 
tions  of  special  committees  on  Headquarters,* 
Insurance,  and  Business.  The  Executive 
Committee  recommended  allotting  $300  to 
each  of  these  special  committees  from  free 
balance.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Porreca, 
seconded  and  passed,  that  this  be  done. 

Under  New  Business  Mr.  Long  read  a  com¬ 
munication  from  tbe  Classroom  Teachers 
Association  of  Cliffside  Park  thanking  the 
Association  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Masiello 
as  spokesman  before  the  Board  of  Education 
on  salary  adjustment.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Long,  seconded  and  passed,  to  accept  the 
letter  and  file  it. 

MR.  STOVER,  as  chairman  of  the  OflBce 
and  Personnel  Committee  of  the  Association, 
announced  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Masiello 


as  field  representative,  effective  February  17. 

He  sUted  that  the  resignation  had  been 
accepted  with  regret,  and  that  an  approb¬ 
ate  resolution  would  be  spread  on  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  minutes.  He  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  Mr.  Masiello  would  continue  to 
serve  part-time  as  secretary  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Planning  Commission.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Kelly,  seconded  and  passed,  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Executive  Committee  take 
under  consideration  the  question  of  granting 
Mr.  Masiello  a  leave  of  absence.  It  was 
moved  by  Miss  Van  Wyk,  seconded  and 
passed,  to  appoint  a  committee  from  the 
Delegate  Assembly  to  prepare  a  resolution 
for  the  minutes  commending  Mr.  Masiello 
for  the  wonderful  service  he  has  given  to 
the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  during  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  our  group.  President  Price 
appointed  Miss  Van  Wyk  as  chairman.  Dr. 
Ward,  and  Miss  Porreca. 

Mr.  Roberts  moved  that  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  working  together  of  the 
local,  county,  and  state  organizations,  and 
to  make  recommendations  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  The  motion  was  seconded.  He  made 
clear  that  he  was  especially  concerned  over 
the  future  of  the  Spring  Conference  (Leader¬ 
ship  Conference).  After  lengthy  discussion, 
Mr.  Roberts  withdrew  his  motion,  and 
moved  that  the  Delegate  Assembly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  the 
President  of  the  Association  pick  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  six,  three  from  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  and  three  from  the  Executive  (Com¬ 
mittee,  to  make  recommendations  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  regarding  the  1951 
Leadership  Conference.  The  motion  was 
seconded,  and  on  a  show  of  hands,  defeated. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Masiello’s  resignation, 
Mr.  Shannon  raised  the  question  of  the  whole 
salary  policy  of  the  Association  toward  its 
paid  employees,  and  moved  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  be  instructed  to  readjust 
the  salary  scale  and  do  something  about  the 
salaries  of  the  entire  office  staff,  and  that 
it  be  given  the  power  to  transfer  necessary 
funds  from  the  surplus  revenues.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bioren  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  have 
a  committee  appointed  to  draft  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  to  provide  for  rep 
resentation  at  large  from  the  Retired  Teach¬ 
ers  on  the  Delegate  Assembly,  such  amend- 
,  ment  to  be  submitted  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  in  May  for  approval.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  passed. 

Questions  were  raised  and  answered  con¬ 
cerning  the  State’s  policy  on  state  aid,  the 
need  of  a  rest  room  for  the  secretarial 
staff,  and  the  need  for  a  study  of  certifi- 
.  cation. 

Mr.  Bergen  reported  for  the  Committee 
I  on  Admission  of  Affiliated  Groups  that  it 
I  had  considered  an  application  to  affiliate  by 
the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  Association 
!  for  Education  by  Radio,  and  moved  that  it 
be  admitted  as  an  affiliated  group.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Ryan,  seconded  and 
I  passed,  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 
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LOW  STATE  _ 
TAXES 


Any  state  which  followi  a  low  state- 
tax  i>olicy  will  spend  relatively  less 
money  for  legitimate  state  functions. 
In  1948,  for  example,  New  Jersey,  a 
low  state-tax  state,  spent  $62.12  per 
capita  for  state  purposes.  New  York, 
a  higher  state-tax  state,  spent  $88.12 
per  capita  for  state  functions  that 
year. 

This  general  relationship  between 
low  state  taxes  and  low  state  expendi¬ 
tures  is  particularly  true  in  the  field 
of  state  school  finance.  The  48  states, 
paying  a  1948  state  tax  of  $47.75  per 
capita,  contributed  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  school  bill  that  year.  The  New 
York  citizen,  by  paying  a  tax  of  $50.00, 
supported  34  per  cent  of  his  school 
expenses.  In  New  Jersey,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  low  per  capita  tax  of  $34 
meant  that  the  schools  received  state 
aid  of  only  11.5  per  cent  of  total 
school  revenues.* 

Ne\^  Jersey  has  operated  on  a  low 
tax  program  during  the  post  war 
inflationary  period.  It  has  drawn  lib¬ 
erally  upon  the  huge  $68,000,000  post 
war  surplus  which  had  been  accumu¬ 
lated  by  1945-46.  It  has  cut  the 
requests  of  state  department  heads 
for  additional  revenues  substantially. 
While  increasing  state  aid  for  its 
schools  in  1946  and  again  in  1948. 
New  Jersey  as  a  state  has,  for  fear  of 
new  taxes,  refrained  from  supporting 
its  schools  in  the  manner  that  other 
states  do. 


High  Property  Taxes 
New  Jersey,  with  its  low  state  tax, 
has  a  very  high  local  property  tax. 
In  1941  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  made  its  last  study  of  property 
.tax  levies  throughout  the  nation.  This 
study  indicated  that  only  Nevada 
levied  a  higher  per  capita  property 
tax  than  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey’s 


*  It  is  true  that  additional  state  aid  of 
about  9M  million  dollars,  granted  in  194849 
under  the  terms  of  the  Armstrong  Law,  raised 
New  Jersey’s  percentage  of  state  aid  for 
schools  to  16  percent.  This  increase,  how¬ 
ever,  did  comparatively  little  to  improve 
New  Jersey’s  1947-48  state  aid  rank  of  46th 
largely  because  other  states  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  their  financial  support  for  schools. 

For  the  school  year  1949-50  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  appropriated  about 
$1,000,000  in  additional  state  aid.  This  in¬ 
crease  resulted  almost  entirely  by  reason 
of  an  automatic  increase  in  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  Exclusive  of 
the  pension  appropriation.  New  Jersey  schools 
in  1949-50  will  receive  almost  the  same  state 
aid  as  they  received  in  194849.  Tliis  hap¬ 
pens  at  a  time  when  the  State  of  New  York 
increased  its  1949-50  state  school  aid  ap¬ 
propriations  by  $63,000,000;  Pennsylvania’s 
increase  was  $15,000,000;  Texas’  increase 
was  $58,000,000.  There  were  marked  in¬ 
creases  in  many  other  states. 
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HIGH  LOCAL 
TAXES 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  articles  based  on  a  study  of 
the  New  Jersey  Tax  System  by 
Robert  D.  Bole,  NJEA  Research 
Director.  It  shows  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  pays  for  its  low  state  taxes 
by  limited  state  services,  little 
state  aid,  and  high  local  property 
taxes. 

per  capita  property  tax  was  listed  as 
$63.74;  the  48-state  per  capita  prop¬ 
erty  tax  was  only  $33.98. 

New  Jersey  in  1949  undoubtedly 
holds  the  high  property  tax  rank  it 
held  in  1941.  Modest  increases  in  state 
taxes,  together  with  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  local  property  taxes  during 
the  post  war  inflationary  period,  point 
to  a  relatively  high  property  tax  rat¬ 
ing  today. 

From  June,  1944,  to  June,  1949,  the 
United  States  economy  was  subjected  to 
extreme  inflationary  pressure.  The  table 
below  shows  how  slowly  New  Jersey 
state  taxes  rose  during  that  period, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
states. 

Percentage  Increa.se  in  State  Tax 
Collections 


48 

New 

States 

Jersey 

1945 

to 

1946 . 

.  14.5 

-8.3 

1946 

to 

1947 . 

.  16.4 

5.2 

1947 

to 

1948 . 

..:...  17.8 

3.7 

1948 

to 

1949 . 

.  9.5- 

7.2 

Local  governments  in  New  Jersey 
have  not  been  as  fortunate  as  the 


state  government  in  meeting  the  in¬ 
flation  problem.  From  1945  to 
1949  the  local  property  tax  rate  in¬ 
creased  from  $4.75  per  $100  to  $6.14 
per  $100.  In  1945  the  total  local  prop¬ 
erty  tax  collection  was  $266.9  million; 
in  1949  the  figure  was  $355.7  mil¬ 
lions,  for  a  gain  of  33.5  per  cent.  From 
1947  to  1948  total  local  property  taxes 
increased  over  $30  million,  about  10 
per  cent;  state  tax  collections  in  that 
same  one-year  period  increased  only 
3.7  per  cent. 

Further  evidence  of  New  Jersey’s 
high  property  tax  rank  appears  in  this 
table : 

Comparison  of  Average  Local  Property 
Tax  Rates  in  Twenty  Cities — 1947 

Average  Local 
Property  Tax 
Rates  in 
Twenty  Cities 


State  1947 

New  Jersey .  5.60 

New  York .  4.27 

Pennsylvania  .  3.98 


How  low  state  taxes  result  in  high 
local  property  taxes  is  clear  in  a  study 
of  the  school  picture  referred  to  above. 
The  48  states  in  1947-48  derived  52,3 
per  cent  of  their  total  school  revenues 
from  the  local  general  property  tax, 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  40  per  cent 
came  from  state  sources.  New  Jersey, 
with  only  11.5  per  cent  of  its  school 
money  from  the  state,  had  to  levy 
87.2  per  cent  locally.  Only  three  other 
states  place  a  greater  dependence  upon 
the  local  property  tax  as  a  source  of 
school  revenue.  New  York,  in  1947-48, 
derived  only  62.7  per  cent  of  its  total 
school  bill  from  the  local  property 
tax;  Pennsylvania’s  percentage  was 
65.8. 


Low  State  Aid  Hits  Home  Owners 


When  the  State  bears  a  small  share  of  the  cost  of  schools,  for  instance, 
the  local  property  owners  must  bear  the  larger  share.  In  New  Jersey  in  1947 
the  State  contributed  only  11*/^  cents  out  of  every  school  dollar;  property 
owners  had  to  provide  more  than  $.87  locally.  As  a  result  of  this  ana  similar 
situations.  New  Jersey  has  some  of  the  highest  property  tax  rates  in  the  nation. 
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HOW  OTHER  STATES  DO  IT! 

Other  states  derive  38.6  per  cent  of  their  revenues 
from  tax  sources  which  New  Jersey  does  not  use;  the  , 
personal  income,  corporate  income,  and  general  sales 


The  per  capita  state  tax  payment  of 
the  New  Jersey  citizen  is  the  lowest 
in  the  United  States.  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  data  show  that,  excluding  the 
unemployment  tax,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  dedicated  trust  fund,  the 
New  Jersey  per  capita  state  tax  in 
1948-49  was  $30.30.  The  citizens  of 
the  forty-eight  states  were  paying  on 
the  average  a  per  capita  tax  of  $50.73. 
If  the  public  utility  tax  is  considered 
a  state  tax,  only  Nebraska  paid  a 
smaller  per  capita  tax  than  New  Jersey. 

The  Census  Bureau’s  figures  show 
also  that  New  Jersey  state  tax  pay¬ 
ments  as  a  percent  of  total  state  in¬ 
come  were  2  percent.  No  other  state 
expended  less  of  its  income  in  state 
taxes.  If  the  public  utility  taxes  are 
included  only  Nebraska  expends  less 
of  its  income  on  state  taxes  than  New 
Jersey. 

Still  further  evidence  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  very  low  state  tax  effort  is  the 
fact  that  New  Jersey’s  state  tax  pay¬ 
ments  in  1948-49  were  only  40.7  per¬ 
cent  of  its  total  state  and  local  taxes 
raised  in  1942.  Only  Nebraska,  Mon- 


TABLE  1 

New  Jersey  State  Tax  Effort 


STATE 

1949  State 

Per  Capita 

Tax 

•2fi 

nU 

State  Tax  as 
per  cent  of 

State  and  Local 
Taxes  1942 

48  States . 

. $50.73 

3.6 

51.8 

New  Jersey..., 

. 30.30 

2.0 

40.7 

New  York _ 

. 52.16 

2.7 

42.0 

Pennsylvania  . 

. 42.37 

2.9 

53.4 

Maryland  .... 

. 55.45 

3.8 

52.0 

Massachusetts 

. 48.36 

3.2 

42.2 

Conecticut  . . . 

. 46.99 

2.8 

49.1 

Delaware . 

.  51.% 

3.0 

74.3 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
“State  Tax  Collections  in  1949.” 

Census, 

tana  and  South  Dakota  had  lower  per¬ 
centages  of  state  tax  payments  com¬ 
pared  to  1942  state  and  local  tax 
revenues.  (See  Table  1.) 

The  narrowness  of  the  base  upon 
which  the  New  Jersey  state  tax  struc¬ 
ture  is  built  is  emphasized  when  the 
New  Jersey  tax  system  is  compared 
with  the  tax  systems  of  other  states. 
(See  Table  2.) 


The  forty-eight  states  derive  38.6 
percent  of  their  total  state  tax  reve¬ 
nues  from  three  tax  sources  which 
New  Jersey  does  not  use — personal  in¬ 
come,  corporate  income,  and  general 
sales  taxes.  Our  neighboring  state  of 
Maryland  derives  45.3  percent  or  nearly 
one-half  of  its  total  state  revenue  from 
these  three  taxes:  New  York  State 
collects  from  its  personal  income  and 
corporate  income  taxes  43.4  percent 
of  its  total  state  revenues. 

The  importance  of  the  big  three  taxes 
as  sources  of  revenue  is  further  em¬ 
phasized  by  noting  the  per  capita  tax 
payments  which  they  represent.  In 
New  York  State,  for  example,  the  per 
capita  personal  income  tax  and  the  cor¬ 
porate  income  tax  each  has  a  •  value 
of  $11.30.  No  other  single  New  York 
State  tax  has  a  higher  value. 

Table  2  shows  clearly  the  weakness 
of  New  Jersey’s  State  Tax  System  as 
compared  with  other  states — New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  narrow  state  tax  base;  its  empha¬ 
sis  on '  taxing  selective  services  and 
conunodities,  and  its  lack  of  tax  plan 
which  makes  all  people  and  all  busi¬ 
ness  liable  to  taxation. 


Table  2  — A  OOMPABISON  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  TAX  SYSTEM  WITH  OTHER  STATES 


48  STATES 

NEW  JERSEY 

MARYLAND 

NEW  YORK 

*0  g 

*0  ^ 

*0  ^ 

®  s 

TYPE  OF  TAX 

C  = 

0 

1  § 

0 

i  1. 

0 

1  t 

0 

0  E 

w*a 

•  0 

O.U 

“H 

0  ^  — 

. 'a 

•  0 

A.U 

"S 

i>‘c 

^‘5, 

Zu 

hi 

. ‘5. 

•  0 

Zu 

%  01 

Toto 

Sales  and  gross  receipts . 

$4,363 

30.04 

593 

102355 

21.44 

60.9 

72,352 

33.57 

60.5 

$271,309 

19.07 

36.5 

General  sales  or  gross  receipts . 

1,606 

11.06 

21.8 

None 

27,951 

12.97 

23.4 

•  •  •  • 

Motor  vehicle  fuels . 

1,372 

9.44 

18.6 

30,057 

6.^ 

17.9 

20,660 

9.59 

17.3 

83,837 

5.89 

11.3 

Alcoholic  beverages . 

426 

2.93 

5.8 

14,766 

3.10 

8.8 

5,826 

2.70 

4.9 

44,945 

3.16 

6.1 

Tobacco  products . 

390 

2.69 

5.3 

17,9% 

3.77 

10.7 

52,226 

3.67 

7.0 

Insurance  companies . 

211 

1.45 

2.9 

6,056 

137 

3.6 

3,%i 

1.65 

2.9 

28,279 

1.99 

3.8 

Public  utilities . 

168 

1.16 

2.3 

23300 

4.93 

14.0 

4,018 

1.86 

3.4 

33,538 

2.36 

4.5 

Other  . 

191 

1.31 

2.6 

9,880 

2.07 

5.9 

10,336 

4.80 

8.6 

28,484 

2.0 

3.8 

License  and  Privilege . 

1,077 

7.41 

14.6 

48,057 

10.08 

28.6 

13,443 

6.24 

11.3 

102,634 

7.21 

13.8 

.Motor  vehicles  and  operators . 

663 

4.56 

9.0 

32372 

6.89 

19.6 

9,048 

4.20 

7.6 

64,821 

4.55 

8.7 

Corporations  in  general . 

161 

1.11 

23 

8,651 

1.82 

5.1 

347 

.16 

0.3 

1364 

0.11 

03 

Alcoholic  beverages . 

74 

.51 

1.0 

621 

.13 

0.4 

120 

.05 

0.1 

23,746 

1.67 

33 

Hunting  and  fishing . 

54 

37 

0.7 

826 

.17 

0.5 

507 

.24 

0.4 

2319 

0.16 

0.3 

Other  . 

125 

.86 

1.7 

5,087 

1.07 

3.0 

3,421 

1.59 

2.9 

10384 

0.72 

1.4 

Individual  Income . 

575 

•  3.%' 

7.8 

None 

18,551 

8.61 

15.5 

160,831 

11.30 

21.7 

Corporation  Income . 

661 

4.55 

9.0 

None 

7,665 

3.56 

6.4 

160,775 

11.30 

21.7 

Property  . 

280 

1.93 

3.8 

8,728 

1.83 

5.2 

4,040 

1.87 

3.4 

1,405 

0.09 

0.2 

Death  and  Gift . 

179 

133 

2.4 

8,954 

1.88 

5.3 

2,642 

1.23 

22 

27354 

1.91 

3.7 

Severance  . 

200 

1.38 

2.7 

None 

None 

Other  (except  unemployment  insurance) 

34 

33 

0.5 

None 

... 

805 

.37 

0.7 

18,127 

138 

2.4 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  “State  Tax  Collectiona  in  1940.” 
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TEXTBOOKS 


are  essential  tools 
of  Education  .  .  . 


Efficiency  in  any  educational  system 
demands  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
best  and  most  modern  tools  available. 


Recent  Developments  in  science  and  world  affairs  have 
greatly  increased  the  need  for  new  textbooks — and  with 
growing  enrollments  schools  are  faced  with  a  steady 
demand  for  more  and  more  books. 


Economy  that  does  not  detract  from  efficiency  is  indi¬ 
cated  if  the  public  is  to  receive  the  maximum  return  from  its  school  dollar. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

are  a  proven  economy  where  textbooks  are 
concerned*  They  not  only  pay  for  themselves 
but  Save  money  for  other  needed  supplies* 


.  .  .  SAMPLES  FREE .  .  . 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


Sprindield,  Massachusetts 
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The 

Noon  Hour  Problem 


By  FRANK  WOLYNEC 

New  Milford 


The  school  lunch  hour  has  become 
an  added  responsibility  in  many 
schools.  More  and  more  children  are 
bringing  lunches  to  school  or  eating 
in  the  school  cafeteria.  When  schools 
schedule  an  hour  for  lunch,  the  free 
time  between  lunch  and  the  first  after¬ 
noon  period  creates  a  problem  in  super¬ 
vision.  Since  teachers  are  eating  at 
the  same  time,  supervision  becomes  all 
the  more  difficult.  This  is  particularly 
true  on  rainy  or  stormy  days  when 
children  have  to  remain  indoors.  A 
program  of  quiet  activity,  after  lunch 
is  over,  should  be  the  concern  of 
every  school. 

Teachers  are  often  asked  to  handle 
this  difficult  task  at  the  expense  of 
their  personal  lunch  hour.  In  the  New 
Milford  schools  we  control  this  free 
indoor  lunch  time  by  offering  a  super¬ 
vised  quiet  game  period  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  bringing  lunch.  The  gym  teacher 
is  assigned  full  responsibility  for  this 
free  time,  and  is  given  another  period 
for  his  own  personal  lunch  hour. 

New  Milford  does  not  have  a  cafe¬ 
teria  service,  but  during  inclement 
weather  as  many  as  250  children  bring 
lunches  to  school.  This  lunch  group 
varies  in  age  from  first  graders  to 
ninth  graders. 


Offer  Scholarship 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association  will  give  a 
$200  scholarship  this  year  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  elementary  teacher  attending  a 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College. 
Application  forms  are  being  sent  to  all 
New  Jersey  high  schools.  Any  high 
school  graduate,  boy  or  girl,  is  eligible. 
Applications  must  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ruth 
B.  Mayers,  302  Grove  Street,  Somer¬ 
ville,  by  March  15. 

Mrs.  Mayers  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  On  it  are  Freda  Scribner, 
Edith  Poole,  Madeline  Bisson,  Dorothy 
Stuart,  Edna  Wood,  Mrs.  May  C. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Elsie  Filak,  Mrs.  Louise  S. 
Vollmer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Stelle,  Mrs. 
Geneva  R.  Lonsdale,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
W.  Pearson. 


The  quiet  game  program  organized 
after  a  trial  and  error  period  has 
solved  this  free  time  problem.  The 
program  revolves  around  a  game  li¬ 
brary  located  in  one  corner  of  the 
gymnasium.  Pupils  take  out  a  game 
as  they  would  a  library  book.  This  is 
a  simple  process  wherein  a  child  signs 
his  name  next  to  the  game  he  or  she 
wishes  to  take  out. 

After  a  game  is  used,  it  is  returned 
and  checked  out  by  the  game  librarian. 
An  appropriate  check  is  also  made  of 
the  equipment  borrowed.  Games  are 
stored  in  a  specially  constructed  game 
box.  In  addition  to  the  regular  quiet 
game  equipment,  we  utilize  the  gymna¬ 
sium  facilities  such  as  basketball  back- 
boards  for  basketball  shooting.  Games 
such  as  “21”  or  clock  spot  shooting 
can  be  played.  These  do  not  involve 
running.  The  ping-pong  table  is  also 


I  AM  SURE  that  1  shall  not  be  called 
out  to  substitute  today  because  it  is 
already  8:20  a.  m.  By  this  time  surely 
all  the  teachers  have  signed  in,  else 
my  little  messenger  boy,  who  lives  in 
the  basement  of  our  apartment  house, 
happy  to  earn  a  tip,  would  have  come 
dashing  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs 
to  bring  me  the  telephone  message  to 
report  to  such-and-such  school.  It’s 
a  pleasant  relief — no,  it’s  much  more 
than  that — it’s  the  most  wonderful 
feeling  to  know  that  it  is  past  the 
calling  time. 

It’s  a  bad*  half  hour  1  go  through 
every  schoolday  morning,  wondering 
if  the  call  will  come,  hoping,  yet  fear¬ 
ing  that  it  will.  Wlien  the  summons 
comes,  it  makes  no  difference  at  all, 
for  the  uncertainty  is  over.  It  is  this 
uncertainty  that  is  nerve-racking  and. 
that  makes  me  jump  at  the  sound  of 
footsteps  in  the  hallway,  sure  that  it 
is  the  little  messenger  boy  from  down¬ 
stairs.  It  is  almost  as  great  a  relief 
to  have  the  call  come,  as  not  to  have 
it  come;  at  least,  the  uncertainty  is 
over,  and  my  nervousness  disappears. 
Then  1  know  what  to  expect.  I  will 


used.  A  variety  of  games  suited  to  the 
interest  of  each  age  group  offer  satis¬ 
faction  and  pleasure,  plus  interest.  The 
plan  makes  it  possible  for  one  man 
to  handle  a  large  group.  Student  lead¬ 
ers  may  assist  in  the  issuing  of  games. 

The  worthwhile  features  of  this 
organized  and  supervised  quiet  game 
program  are  many.  It  offers  a  practical 
quiet  period  of  activity  which  should 
follow  the  eating  of  lunch.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  children  getting  into  mischief 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Teachers 
are  not  asked  to  give  up  their  itinch 
hour  for  supervisory  duty.  Accidents 
that  occur  from  unsupervised  play  are 
eliminated.  Children  are  centralized 
and  busy  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
school  staff  is  away. 

NOTE:  For  farther  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  project  write  to  Mr.  Frank 
Wolynec,  New  Milford  Jr.  High  School, 
New  Milford,  New  Jersey. 


In  Dread 

be  handed  my  schedule  for  the  day, 
and  sometimes  even  lesson  plans.  The 
main  thing  is  to  see  that  there  is  no 
rough  play.  As  each  group  enters  the 
classroom,  1  am  sure  that  1  will  be 
asked  one  question :  “Isn’t  Mr.  So-and- 
so  here  today?”  My  reply  will  be 
greeted  by  a  WHOOPEE  and  in  some 
cases  1  can  expect  the  Whoopee  to 
last  through  the  period.  But  I  can 
bear  it  because  1  realize  it  is  only  for 
a  day.  And  after  all,  I  recall  vividly 
how  happy  1  was  when  we  had  a 
substitute  back  in  my  own  high 
school  days. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  day,  so 
happy  that  it  is  the  end  of  this  day 
that  nothing  else  matters,  I  wriite  a 
comment  to  the  regular  teacher:  “Your 
classes  were  so  sweet  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  today.” 

But  why  should  I  worry  over  what 
1  might  be  going  through  today,  had 
1  been  called  out.  It  is  now  8:25  and 
I  know  with  relief  and  joy  that  I 
can  be  free  at  home,  to  do  a  little 
writing,  perhaps,  or  just  to  .  .  . 

Oh.  horrors!  There’s  the  doorbell! 

Anonymous 


Breakfast 
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START 
IN  1950 


Offered  as  a  public  service  by  Finance  Co. 


Hundreds  of  people  have  found 
that  getting  a  fresh  start  consists 
of  two  simple  steps. 

FIRST  STEP:  List  your  monthly  ex¬ 
penses  to  see  where  your  money 
goes. 

SECOND  STEP:  Reduce  fixed  expenses 
—  like  instalment  payments  —  so 
that  they  fit  your  income. 

Sound  easy?  It  is,  with  UnAonai^ 
practical  guide  to  a  fresh  start. 
Because  this  valuable  booklet  en¬ 
ables  you,  yourself,  to  take  a  realis¬ 
tic  picture  of  your  income  and 
outgo.  And  then  it  offers  sound, 
tested  advice  —  easy-to-follow  ad¬ 


vice  on  how  to  get  that  fresh  start 
on  your  present  income. 

SEND  COUPON  NOW!  Many  teachers 
have  already  used  this  new  guide 
to  get  a  fresh  start.  You  can,  too. 
Send  coupon  now.  There  is  neither 
cost  nor  obligation.  You  may  find 
you're  closer  to  a  fresh  start  than 
you  think. 

FREE  COPIES  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

Teachers  tell  us  this  guide  is  a 
great  help  in  money  management 
discussions  with  pupils.  If  you 
want  copies  for  this  purpose,  send 
coupon.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


••rut  comPAurn  THAT  tints  to  say  ris- 

tAOnal  FINANCE  CO. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

Ha  page  where  teachers  may  ask,  and  have 

ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

May  a  board  of  education  provide  for 
a  ifroup  insurance  plan  for  its  employees 
in  which  a  board  pays  part  of  the 
premiums  and  the  employees  pay  the 
rest  of  the  premiums? 

No.  A  New  Jersey  Statute  (R.  S. 
18:5-50.6)  provides  that  when  50% 
or  more  persons  employed  by  a  board 
of  education  shall  indicate  in  writing 
their  desire  to  participate  in  a  group 
insurance  plan  and  where  the  board  of 
education  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  en¬ 
tire  board  approves  of  such  participa¬ 
tion,  then  the  proper  disbursing  officers 
of  the  board  of  education  are  hereby 
empowered  and  directed  to  deduct  the 
premiums  from  the  payments  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  such  employees  as  shall 
participate  in  such  group  insurance. 
Thus  a  board  of  education  does  not 
have  a  right  to  pay  any  premiums  from 
any  other  source  other  than  from  de¬ 
ductions  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
participating. 

What  is  the  law  of  New  Jersey  with 
reference  to  display  of  and  salute  to  the 
flag  and  the  pMge  of  allegiance  in  the 
public  schools? 

The  law  in  this  State  with  reference 
to  the  above  is  set  out  in  R.  S.  18:14-80 
which  provides  as  follows: 

Every  board  of  education  shall: 

a.  Procure  a  United  States  flag,  flagstaff 
and  necessary  appliances  therefor  for  each 
school  in  the  district  and  display  such  flag 
upon  or  near  the  public  school  building 
during  school  hours; 

b.  Procure  a  United  States  flag,  flagstaff 
and  necessary  appliances  or  standard  there¬ 
for  for  each  assembly  room  and  each  class¬ 
room  in  each  school,  and  shall  display 
such  flag  in  the  assembly  room  and  each 
classroom  during  school  hours  and  at  such 
other  time  as  the  board  of  education  may 
deem  proper;  and 

c.  Require  the  pupils  in  each  school  in 
the  district  to  salute  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  repeat  on  every  school  day  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  which  shall 
be  as  follows:  “I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
Nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  alL”  The  salute  and  pledge  of  allegi¬ 
ance  shall  be  rendered  with  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart;  but  children  who  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  such  pledge 
or  salute,  or  the  children  of  accredited  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  foreign  governments  to 
whom  the  United  States  extends  diplomatic 
immunity,  will  always  show  full  respect  to 
the  flag  while  the  pledge  is  given  by  merely 
standing  at  aUention;  the  boys  removing 
the  headdress. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

What  are  the  factors  which  create  the 
great  school  building  need? 

(a)  Obsolescence — out  of  456  school 
buildings  in  82  New  Jersey  cities,  one 
in  every  five  was  constructed  before 
1900,  (b)  Increased  enrollment — by 
1958  over  231,000  additional  pupils 
will  be  enrolled  in  New  Jersey  schools, 
(c)  School  district  population  increase 
• — this  factor  accounts  for  30  percent 
of  the  additional  classrooms  needed  for 
1949-50.  (d)  Replacement  of  tempo¬ 
rary  housing. 

What  kind  of  state  aid  can  be  granted 
local  school  districts  to  help  them  meet 
their  building  needs? 

There  are  at  least  three  possible  ways 
for  the  State  to  help  local  districts: 
(a)  to  increase  the  school  district 
bonded  indebtedness  limits;  (b)  to 
permit  local  districts  the  right  to  base 
their  borrowing  capacity  on  the  latest 
one  year  ratable  figure  instead  of  the 
average  ratable  figure  for  the  last  three 
years;  (c)  to  grant  state  aid  in  the 
form  of  additional  subsidies. 

What  are  trends  in  school  buUding 
costs  and  school  bond  interest  rates? 

The  trend  is  downward.  In  January 
1949  the  school  building  index  was  86 
percent  above  its  1939  base  of  100%; 
in  December  1949  this  index  was  80.8 
percent  above  the  1939  base.  The 
average  school  bond  interest  rate  in 
January  1949  was  2.36  percent;  in 
December  1949  the  average  had 
dropped  to  1.95  percent. 

How  are  other  states  heiping  their 
local  school  districts  meet  their  build¬ 
ing  construction  needs? 

States  are  relaxing  school  debt  limits. 
Nine  states  during  the  1949  legislative 
session  increased  bonded  debt  limits 
for  school  purposes.  Four  other  states 
are  submitting  this  issue  to  the  voters. 
Nineteen  states  grant  state  subsidies  to 
local  districts;  ten  of  these  state  build¬ 
ing  aid  programs  are  significant  in  the 
amount  of  aid  granted.  Many  states  are 
floating  state  bond  issues  to  finance 
school  building  construction.  California 
voted  a  $250,000,000  state  school  build¬ 
ing  bond  issue;  Maryland  voted  a 
$20,000,000  issue;  North  Carolina  ap¬ 
proved  a  $25,000,000  bond  issue. 


RETIREMENT 

L.  B.  Johnson 

Review  Editor 

Couldn’t  we  get  a  better  retirement 
allowance  from  a  private  insurance 
company  for  the  same  money? 

Let’s  take  the  specific  case  of  John 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  now  62,  began 
teaching  at  the  age  of  23;  he  now  has 
credit  for  39  years  of  service  in  the 
retirement  system. 

To  his  personal  credit  in  the  Fund 
— as  a  result  of  salary  deductions  and 
accumulated  interest — there  is  $12,- 
861.10.  With  that  money  the  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  will  pay 
him  an  annuity  of  $1,285.98  a  year.  To 
that  will  be  added  a  pension  of 
$1,197.85,  to  give  him  a  total  retirement 
allowance  of  $2,483.83. 

Mr.  Jones,  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
walked  into  the  office  of  a  private 
insurance  company.  He  asked  what 
annuity  he  could  get  for  $12,861.10, 
the  amount  he  had  accumulated  in 
the  Fund.  The  private  company  offered 
him  an  annuity  of  $956.58. 

Not  only  was  this  far,  far  less  than 
his  total  retirement  allowance  of 
$2,483.83;  it  was  nearly  25%  less  than 
the  annuity  part  of  his  retirement 
allowance. 

Why  are  changes  in  rates  needed? 
When  a  private  company  quotes  a  rate 
for  an  annuity,  it  doesn’t  change. 

Private  companies  normally  base 
their  rates  upon  fixed  amounts — ^not  a 
retirement  allowance  which  increases 
as  your  income  increases.  It  is  far 
easier  to  tell  you  what  you  must  pay 
to  produce  $100  a  month  when  you  are 
62,  than  to  say  what  you  must  pay  to 
obtain  an  annuity  of  quarter-pay  at  62. 

In  the  latter  case,  sudden  increases 
in  salary  toward  the  end  of  a  teaching 
career  can  upset  the  most  careful  cal¬ 
culations.  Such  increases  may  be  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  they  may  be  part  of  a  broad 
economic  change. 

If  I  do  not  increase  my  contribution 
rate,  what  happens  to  my  pension? 

The  opportunity  to  increase  your 
contribution  rate  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  your  annuity  equal  your  pension. 
Whether  or  not  you  increase  your  rate, 
or  make  a  lump-sum  contribution,  the 
amount  of  your  pension  will  not  change. 
It  will  still  be  the  specified  fraction  of 
your  final  average  salary.  Your  an¬ 
nuity  is  the  only  part  of  your  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  affected  by  a  change 
in  contribution  rate,  or  a  lump  sum 
payment. 
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^  ^  Some  thu 

Tifiat  TUtt? 


SouM  things  toe  at  teachers 
a  result  of  the  facts 
tttrvey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


Is  Work  Necessary?  In  a  study 
made  by  Michigan  State  College,  ap¬ 
proximately  7,000  high  school  youth 
were  asked  what  they  thought  were 
the  chief  factors  in  job  advancement. 
Five  percent  of  the  pupib  believed  that 
promotions  were  chiefly  the  result  of 
knowing  the  right  people  and  using 
influence;  11%  thought  that  getting 
additional  education  while  on  the  job 
was  the  major  factor;  23%  considered 
promotion  to  be  the  result  of  hard 
work;  and  60%  thought  that  promo¬ 
tions  came  chiefly  to  those  who  learned 
many  phases  of  the  employer’s  work, 
thus  becoming  more  valuable  to 
the  firm. 

Sinre  employers  say  that  the  attitode 
which  pupils  bring  to  the  job  is  the  most 
important  element  in  their  success, 
wouldn't  it  be  significant  for  you  to  dis¬ 
cover  now  the  attitudes  of  your  pupils? 
Is  there  anything  yon  can  do  to  change 
the  pupil  who  believes  that  influence  is 
the  greatest  factor  in  success?  What  ma¬ 
terials  and  experiences  can  you  provide 
to  give  him  a  more  wholesome  per¬ 
spective? 

Are  Working  Conditions  Good? 
Dartmouth  University  was  employed 
by  one  large  company  to  discover  the 
employees’  reactions  to  working  condi¬ 
tions.  About  82%  of  the  workers 
thought  that  conditions  were  above 
average  or  very  good;  only  17% 
thought  conditions  were  average,  and 
1%  thought  they  were  poor  or  below 
average.  The  comments  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  were  especially  revealing,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  a  program  of 
improvement. 

What  do  your  pupils  think  of  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  your  classroom?  Could 
you  find  as  much  value  in  such  a  survey 
as  the  company  evidently  did?  Is  it  in 
accord  with  your  school’s  philosophy  to 
encourage  the  development  of  critical 
analysis  in  pupils? 

Do  Pupils  Know  News?  In  a 
recent  poll  two  out  of  three  persons 
could  not  name  a  single  -provision  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  Six  out  of  ten 
bad  never  heard  of  the  Hoover  report. 
About  two  out  of  three  did  not  know 
that  the  communists  were  winning  the 
war  in  China. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  should  every 
faculty  set  up  machinery  that  will  check 
constantly  to  discover  the  degree  of 
understanding  of  current  events  possessed 
by  students?  If  the  pupils  are  not  well 
informed,  shouldn’t  the  whole  program 
of  studies  be  re-examined,  and  provision 
definitely  made  for  news  analysis? 

What  Supervision  Is  Best?  A 
group  of  175  supervisors  recently  were 
asked  to  name  the  three  befst  super¬ 
visory  practices.  The  five  practices 
receiving  the  greatest  approval  were 
1)  democratic  leadership  (48%),  2) 


group  conferences  (35%),  3)  work¬ 
shops  (25%),  4)  establishing  com¬ 
munity  relationships  (38%),  tmd  5) 
individual  conferences  (24%).  Other 
practices,  receiving  lesser  approval, 
were  classroom  visitation,  curriculum 
development,  advanced  study,  research, 
in-service  training,  demonstration 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 

teaching,  and  development  of  philos¬ 
ophy. 

In  your  experience  what  have  been  the 
gnpervisory  practices  that  have  proved 
most  valuable  to  you?  Do  the  opinions 
of  supervisors  coincide  with  the  opinions 
of  teachers?  Would  a  frank  and  sincere 
discussion  of  helpful  supervisory  prac¬ 
tices  be  profitable  to  both  the  supervisors 
and  the  teachers  in  your  school? 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Easter  Bunny  says 
it’s  easy  to  make 
and  lots  of  fun 


You  begin  by  getting  a  branch  about  23  in.  tall  x  16  to  1 8  in.  wide.  Tie  on  tiny 
basket,  toy  chick,  strings  of  beads,  buttons  or  macaroni  pieces  which  you  color. 
See  photo  above  how  to  use.  Next,  out  of  colored  paper  (yellow,  green,  red)  cut 
out  own  hand-drawn  tulips. 


Your  paper  tulips  should  be  2^  in. 
tall  X  2/4  wide;  green  stem,  2  in. 
and  leaves,  2  in.  long  x  in.  wide. 
Affix  stem  and  leaves  to  tulip  with 
sticky  tape. 

Now,  color  3  or  4  eggs  with  paint 
or  crayon  or  easier  egg  dyes  and  pat¬ 
terns.  Let  dry,  then  with  sticky  tape 
and  string  or  ribbon  make  loop  for 
hanging  on  tree.  See  how  at  right. 

But  before  coloring  shells,  remember 
each  egg  must  be  “blown  out”  in 
order  to  have  shells  hang  lightly 
without  weight  like  Christmas  Tree 
ornaments.  See  how  at  right. 


Hotc  to  Blow  Out  Eggs— Prick  pinpoint 
at  one  end  and  make 
hole  Vie  in.  at  other 
end.  Put  lips  lightly  to 
•mailer  hole  and  blow 
ever  to  carefully  and 
•  lowly  •o  ••  not  to 
crack  shell. 

How  to  affix  loops  to 
tht  skells— Turn  egg 
•hell  on  its  side  and 
now  with  hardly  any 
pressure  at  all  (you 
must  be  most  careful  or  you  will  crack  it) 
•tick  on  tape  with  ends  of  string  or  rib¬ 
bon  loop  fastened  underneath  as  shown, 
right.  Loop  4  inches. 

For  a  base  — use  a  jar  or  a  6owerpot.  Fill 
with  dirt  or  sand  if  large)  if  small,  a 
flower  holder  and  candy  caster  eggs. 


We  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you  just 
as  millions  of  people  daily  find  chewing  delicious 
WRIGIET’S  SPEARMINT  GUM  is  helpful  to  them. 
The  pleasant,  satisfying  chewing  just  naturally 
helps  relieve  tension  so  that  you  feel  lighter  hearted 
and  your  work  seems  to  go  smoother,  easier. 


MARCH,  1950 
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Every  child  in  Winfield 
Park  is  encouraged  in  the 
activities  that  interest 


Interest  is  high  as  Milton 
Waldstein  conducts  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  emotions  in 
the  Human  Relations  and 
Family  Living  course. 


A  boys’  cooking  class  pr» 
pared  cinnamon  buns  for 
a  press  conference  break¬ 
fast. 


The  Teachers*  Planning  Committee  studies 
the  returns  in  the  parent  poll.  Left  to  right: 
Benjamin  Riggi,  Leatrice  KnohL  Betty 
Hall,  Doru'Beck,  Mrs.  Marianne  ^wicki. 
Association  President  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Joyce, 
Supervising  Principal  John  Loprestl,  Jr., 
Marion  Peterson,  Albert  D.  Mawery,  Chair¬ 
man  Joseph  Crimea,  and  Mr.  Waldstein. 
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Isabelle  Meyer,  school 
nurse,  and  Mrs.  Verna 
Hanisch,  district  nurse, 
conduct  hearing  tests  with 
the  audiometer. 

B- - » 


f46«*€t  Om  SeA»o(a  ? 

Winfield  Teachers 
Asked  Parents 


Given  an  opportunity  to  know  a 
good  modern  elementary  school  pro* 
gram  at  first  hand,  the  parents  like  it 
^at  is  the  conclusion  which  Winfield 
is  reaching  after  a  careful  community¬ 
wide  survey  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  a  comprehensive  public  relations 
program.  The  program  is  a  joint  effort 
of  uie  Winfield  Teachers  Association, 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  super¬ 
vising  principal,  John  Lopresti,  Jr. 

Winfield  is  a  story  in  itself.  It  is  a 
ten-acre  federal-housing  community 
which  was  created  in  1940  out  of 
Rahway,  Linden,  and  Clark  Township 
in  Union  County.  Originally  intend^ 
for  workers  in  the  Kearny  shipyards, 
its  700  housing  units  were  eventually 
opened  to  the  general  public.  They 
ho,use  3,000  people,  and  there  is  a 
waiting  list  of  1,600. 

For  its  first  decade  it  has  been  an 
anomaly  in  New  Jersey  government. 
All  property  was  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  collected  rents,  out 
of  which  were  paid  all  town  expenses 
in  lieu  of  taxes.  Even  in  State  aid,  it 
was  unique.  Since  all  of  its  property 
was  tax  exempt,  and  it  had  no  1940 
census  figures,  no  one  could  figure  a 
“local  fair  share”  under  the  Pascoe 
State  Aid  act,  and  it  received  the  full 
$94  per  pupil  grant  in  state  school  aid. 

Ownership  is  now  transferred  to  a 
development  corporation,  to  which  all 
renters  belong.  Even  now,  however, 
there  is  only  one  taxpayer  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  i.e.  the  development  company. 

The  public  relations  program  was 
launched  a  year  ago.  The  Winfield 
Teachers  Association,  led  by  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Joyce,  did  the  work  through 
a  public  relations  committee  of  which 
Joseph  Crimes,  Jr.,  was  chairman.  It 
had  the  blessing  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  under  President  John  H.  Croxon. 
The  campaign  was  built  around  the 
questionnaire,  ‘Vusl  A  Second”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  School  Service 
Institute.  Copies  of  the  questionnaire 
were  distributed  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  results  tabulated  by 
the  teachers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings,  charts 
were  made,  a  full-dress  press  confer¬ 
ence  for  Newark,  Plainfield,  Elizabeth, 
and  Linden  papers  was  held,  and  a 
summary  of  the  findings  is  now  being 
printed  for  community  distribution. 
Those  findings  were,  in  the  main,  a 
hearty  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
school  system. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  parents 
approved  the  present  school  program, 
and  three-quarters  felt  it  was  outstand¬ 
ing.  The  vote  was  nearly  unanimous 
for  a  well-equipped  school  using  mod¬ 
em  methods.  There  was  general  satis¬ 
faction  with  reading  skills,  with  a 
request  for  more  health  education  and 
even  better  equipment. 


Does  this  look  familiar? 


Next  time  this  happens  to  you,  here’s  something  you  might 
think  about: 

We  have  railroads  to  carry  freight  — all  sorts  of  freight  in 
any  quantity,  for  anybody,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  in 
any  season  of  the  year. 

These  railroads  are  built  for  heavy-duty  hauling— more  so 
than  ever  after  the  four  billion  dollars  they  have  spent  for 
improvement  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

And  the  more  freight  railroads  are  called  upon  to  carry,  the 
more  eflBcientlv  and  economically  they  can  do  the  job— 
and  at  the  same  time  your  public  highways  will  be  less 
expensive  to  maintain,  safer  and  more  convenient  to  use. 


^ssoe/^o^oF 
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by  Ruth  Benedict  and  Gene  Weltfiah. 

During  the  exhibit  there  were  public 
showings  at  the  Museum  of  the  film 
“One  God — the  Ways  We  Worship 
Him”.  The  film,  based  on  Florence 
Mary  Fitch’s  book  of  the  same  title, 
is  one  of  a  series  of  social  study  films 
in  the  circulating  collections  of  the 
Museum.  Many  of  the  materials  for 
this  exhibition  were  made  available 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 


Superstition,  Fear  and  Prejudice 

By  KATHRYN  B.  GREYH^ACZ 

Director,  Division  of  State  Museum 

Apeninc  on 


ruary  2  there  will  be  six  more  weeks 
of  winter. 

In  their  attempt  to  have  some  outlet 
for  their  fear  of  the  unknown  in 
nature,  primitive  peoples  have  many 
superstitions.  Symbols  of  these  super¬ 
stitions  such  as  masks,  medicine  rattles, 
charms,  prayer  sticks  and  figurines 
made  by  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest 
and  Alaska,  and  by  the  natives  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  Africa  comprised 
this  section.  Next  came  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  used  in  witchcraft  and  magic. 
Phobias  were  shown  by  reproductions 
of  drawings  by  John  Vassos  which 
were  made  for  his  book  “Phobia”. 

The  exhibition  concluded  with  the 
thought  that  prejudice  can  destroy  a 
people.  It  cautioned  against  prejudg¬ 
ing  persons  who  have  a  different  color 
of  skin,  speak  another  language,  or  go 
to  a  different  church.  Valuable  in  por¬ 
traying  this  thought  were  charts  on 
“The  Races  of  Man”  prepared  by 
Cranbrook  Institute,  and  illustrations 
from  the  book  “In  Henry’s  Backyard”, 


Friday,  January  13  and 
U  continuing  for  thirteen  days,  the 
State  Museum  at  Trenton  presented  an 
exhibition  entitled,  “Fear  and  Fancy”, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Trenton  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Human  Relations.  The  exhibit 
unmasked  many  of  man’s  cherished 
superstitions  as  well  as  witchcraft, 
magic  and  innocent  prejudices.  But 
it  showed  that  the  same  “logic”  lies 
at  the  root  of  many  racial  and  religious 
prejudices. 

A  black  cat,  age-old  symbol  of  super¬ 
stition,  occupied  the  place  of  honor 
in  the  section  of  harmless  superstitions. 
Here  also  were  exhibits  discrediting 
common  superstitions  such  as  salt-spill¬ 
ing,  breaking  mirrors,  passing  under 
ladders,  opening  umbrellas  indoors, 
and  others.  In  the  next  section  were 
shown  superstitions  still  in  use  that 
science  has  proved  false;  included 
were:  touching  a  toad  will  produce 
warts,  bats  are  an  evil  omen,  and  if 
the  groundhog  sees  its  shadow  on  Feb¬ 


bv  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York,  the  Newark 
Museum,  the  Newaik  Public  Library, 
and  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Honorable  Phillip  Forman,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court 
and  a  member  of  the  Trenton  Council 
on  Human  Relations  writes,  “I  believe 
that  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best 
educational  efforts  in  the  area  of 
human  relations  that  has  ever  been 
projected  in  Trenton”.  He  then  sug¬ 
gests  that  to  achieve  maximum  value 
from  this  kind  of  educational  process 
there  should  be  a  continuity.  In 
response  to  this  recommendation  the 
Museum  has  prepared  a  mimeographed 
catalogue  of  the  “Fear  and  Fancy” 
exhibition,  which  is  available  to 
those  interested  in  presenting  similar 
exhibits. 


State  Museum  Hall  —  Empty 


The  Same  -■  Saturday  morning  visitors 


New  Jersey  story:  its  wild  life,  its  natural  resources  and  the 
culture  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  Indians.  Guide  service  and  film 
showings  of  special  subjects  may  be  arranged  for.  Appointment* 
for  group  visits  should  be  made  in  advance.  Honrs:  daily  9-5; 
Sundays  and  holidays  2-S. 


With  Spring  just  around  the  cornor,  school  classes  and  other 
youth  groups  have  begun  tbeir  spring  trips  to  Trenton  to  visit 
the  State  Museum,  the  State  House,  The  Old  Barracks,  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  the  State  Capital. 

The  exhibits  and  study  collections  of  the  Museum  tell  the 
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LOOK  INTO  OIJK  JOINT  ACCOUNT 


It's  A  Service  of  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Unions 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  Qty 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne  • 

Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace.  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 

*  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 


New  Books  For  Your  Schools 

The  Making  of  Modern  America 

CANFIELD  AND  WILDER 

A  new  book,  copyright  1950,  for  Senior  High  Schools  written  by  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  and  edited  by  recognised  anthorities  in  the  field  of 
American  history.  Organized  to  give  the  instructor  greater  flexibility 
in  teaching  the  subject.  All  maps  and  illustrations,  many  in  full  color, 
carefully  selected  for  their  value  in  presenting  a  meaningful  visualisation 
of  the  history  of  our  country. 


Reading  For  Meaning 

McKEE-HARRISON-McCOWEN-LEHR 

A  new  series  of  basic  readers  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  purpose 
ot  teaching  reading  is  to  develop  the  power  to  read  through  the  use  of 
interesting  stories  and  natural  language  emphasising  meaning.  The 
word  analysis  program,  started  early,  is  carefully  developed.  Complete 
material  now  ready  for  the  First  Grade. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


proiector 


Direct  comparison  tests  with  other  projectors 
have  proved  to  educational  administrators 
and  teachers  that  the  RCA  “400”  is  the  finest 
16mm  sound  projector  money  can  buy. 

Compare  the  RCA  “400”  for  picture  bril¬ 
liance  on  the  screen— for  detail,  contrast  and 
for  clear,  crisp  screen  images.  You’ll  find 
student  reaction  more  responsive,  audio¬ 
visual  programs  more  effective  when  films 
are  projected  with  the  RCA  “400”. 

Compare  the  RCA  “400”  on  sound  pro¬ 
duction.  You’ll  hear  voices,  music  and  sound 
effects  reproduced  with  dramatic  realism  and 
tone  shadings  of  theatre-like  sound. 

Compare  the  RCA  “400”  on  ease  of  omt- 
ation.  It’s  the  easiest  and  quickest  of  all 
sound  projectors  to  thread.  Even  a  child  can 
operate  it. 

The  superiority  of  the  RCA  “400”  for 
quality,  for  performance,  for  value  is  some¬ 
thing  you  should  see  and  hear  for  yourself 
when  buying  or  using  projectors  in  schools. 

RCA  “400"  JUNIOR:  The  only  single-case  standard 
16mm  projector  of  fully  professional  quality.  J 

RCA “400“  SENIOR:  Provides  the  finest  reproductioa 
of  16mm  sound  and  pictures  for  auditoriunu  or  larger 
classrooms. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  MORI  DETAILED  INFORMATION 


I  Educational  Services,  Dept.  I33C  H 
*  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
I  Camden,  N.  J. 

I  Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
■  “400"  Projector. 


432  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Art  Group  To  Hear 
Expert  On  Textiles 

John  Kent  Tilton,  Director  of  the 
Scalamandre  Museum  of  Textiles,  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the  May  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Art  Education  Associ¬ 
ation.  This  meeting  will  be  part  of 
the  Annual  Secondary  School  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Rutgers  University  on  May  6. 
Mr.  Tilton  recently  opened  the  exhibit 
of  textiles  currently  at  the  State 
Museum  in  Trenton. 

The  Art  Education  Association  is 
also  sponsoring  two  art  demonstrations 
at  the  State  Museum  on  March  14. 


George  Schwacha  will  paint  a  Casein 
Painting,  and  John  J.  Newman  will  talk 
and  will  demonstrate  color  techniques. 

In  January  the  second  annual  New 
Jersey  conference  for  professional  art 
teachers  was  held  at  the  Newark  School 
of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  co-sponsor. 
Among  the  speakers  were  James  C. 
Boudreau,  director  of  Pratt  Institute, 
Dr.  Edwin  Ziegfelt  of  T.  C.,  “Bill” 
Crawford,  Newark  News  caftoonist, 
William  Gray,  and  Nora  Zweybruck. 
Demonstrations  were  staged  by  Edward 
T.  Schofield  of  Newark  and  Henry  M. 
Gasser,  director  of  the  Newark  school. 


One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  art  teach¬ 
ers  attended  the  meeting. 

The  East  Central  Section  of  the  Art 
Association  held  a  meeting  in  Red 
Bank  in  February  to  see  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Art  Exchange  slides,  made  from 
pictures  exchanged  by  school  children 
in  this  country,  Greece,  Austria,  Swe¬ 
den  and  Venezuela. 

The  Art  Education  Association  is 
active  in  the  effort  to  get  funds  for  the 
State  Museum  restored  to  the  1950-51 
State  budget.  President  Daphne  Koenig 
has  released  statements  pointing  out 
how  the  museum  serves  art  teachers, 
especially  in  the  rural  areas. 

Gladys  Howard,  Newark. 


This  little  girl 
is  learning 
.  .  •  and  so  is 
her  teaeher 


^  I  *HIS  4th  grade  pupil  is  repairing  her  own  textbooks.  In  learning 
how  to  repair  a  book,  she’s  learning  that  books  are  valuable.  Her 
teacher  is  learning  that  book  repair  teaches  book  care. 

This  little  girl’s  school  administrators  are  learning  too  .  .  .  learning 
that  book  repair  by  the  students  themselves  slashes  book  costs — less 
of  the  expensive  rebinding  of  worn  books,  or  wasteful  discarding. 

An  ordinary  book  repair  material  just  can’t  do  the  job.  It  must  be 
strong,  it  must  not  dry  out  or  crack  away  from  the  binding.  To  stand 
the  rough  usage  texts  receive,  it  must  be  forever  flexible.  And  to  insure 
satisfactory  results  when  used  by  children  ...  it  must  be  easy  to  use. 
Delkote  Book-Saver  is  the  only  material  available  that  can  completely 
satisfy  these  requirements,  and  children  like  to  work  with  Book-Saver. 


Book-Saver  it  o  versatile  liquid  plastic.  It  dries  quickly  to  a 
tough,  flexible,  transparent  film.  Used  in  schools  oil  over  the 
counyy  in  applications  varying  from  affixing  such  materials  as 
cool,  coffeebeans,  etc.,  onto  maps  ...  to  repairing  music 
cases,  basketballs,  and  dress  patterns.  Write  today  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  "catalogue  of  uses”  with  project  sheets.  There  is  no 
obligation,  of  course.  Address  Delkote,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


I)i:LK(n  i:.  Inc,  wilmin(;t()n,  dkl. 


New  SRA  Representative 


ARTHUR  M.  POnCR 

Science  Research  Associates  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Arthur 
M.  Potter  as  field  representative  for 
New  Jersey. 

His  previous  experience  as  an 
educator  with  the  Wilmington  Board 
of  Education,  as  Vocational  Advisor 
and  Chief  of  the  Education  and 
Training  Section  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  finally  as  Supervisor,  Special 
Rehabilitation  Vocational  Advise¬ 
ment  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
in  that  same  city  enables  him  to  give 
valuable  help  to  those  concerned 
with  testing  and  guidance  programs. 

Mr.  Potter  will  soon  visit  school 
personnel  to  outline  SRA’s  newest 
educational  and  testing  materials, 
and  the  new  SRA  Reading  Improve¬ 
ment  Program  materials. 

Science  Research  Associates 

Publixherx 

338  South  Wabash  Avs.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


See  No  Economies 
In  Consolidation 
Of  State  Colleges 

The  State  Board  of  Education  sees  little  possi¬ 
bility  of  economy  in  the  consolidation  of  the  state 
teachers  colleges.  It  also  defends  its  policies  and 
standards  for  certifying  graduates  of  liberal  arts 
colleges  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 
These  two  topics  were  the  subject  of  a  report  by 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  State  Board,  in 
response  to  inquiries  by  the  Governor. 


State  Teachers 
Lead  Discussions 
At  C.  T.  Conference 

Three  New  Jersey  teachers 
are  leading  workshop  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  Northeastern 
Regional  Conference  of  the 
Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers.  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  March  10-11. 

Among  the  topics  to  be 
covered  in  the  workshops  are 

(1)  Evaluation  of  Teaching: 

(2)  Principles  of  Affiliation; 

(3)  In-Service  Growth;  (4) 
Public  Relations:  and  (5) 
Professional  Problems.  Tak¬ 
ing  part  in  these  discussions 
will  be  Freda  Scribner  of 
Vineland  and  Mrs.  Geneva 
Lonsdale  and  Mrs.  May  C. 
Smith  of  Trenton. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the 
two-day  session  will  be  Bess 
Furman,  noted  woman  re¬ 
porter,  Dr.  Willard  E.  Givens, 
Hilda  Maehling,  and  Philip 
Wardner,  President  of  the 
Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers.  ,  ,  , 

The  seventh  Classroom 
Teachers  National  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Lindenwood 
College,  St.  Charles.  Mo.,  July 
10-21  this  year.  These  sum¬ 
mer  conferences  enable  class¬ 
room  teachers  to  di.scuss  new 
trends  in  education,  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  to  learn  how 
other  groups  are  meeting 
their  problems,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  organization  plans  and 
techniques.  Overseas  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  guests  of  the 
NEA  will  attend.  College 
credit  is  available.  Informa¬ 
tion  from  the  NEA  Dept,  of 
Classroom  Teachers.  1201 16th 
St.  NW,  Washington  6. 


School  Secretaries 
Plan  Spring  Lunch 

The  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Secretaries  is 
holding  two  regional  meet¬ 
ings  this  spring.  The  first  is 
scheduled  for  March  4  at 
Highland  Park  High  School: 
the  second,  on  April  1,  will  be 
at  the  YWCA  in  Paterson. 

The  annual  spring  luncheon 
of  the  secretarial  group  will 
be  held  in  Kresge’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Newark,  on 
May  6. 


Dine  Legislators,  Mayors 

This  is  the  season  of  county 
dinners  for  members  of  the 
legislature  and  other  key 
officials.  Union  County  Con¬ 
ference  held  its  annual  legis¬ 
lative  dinner  in  January.  On 
February  23,  the  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  organization  is  entertain¬ 
ing  the  legislators  and  other 
key  guests.  Bergen  County  is 
planning  a  similar  affair. . 

Burlington  County  has  a 
new  wrinkle.  The  county 
association  is  planning  to 
entertain  the  mayors  of  all 
Burlington  municipalities  at 
dinner  for  a  discussion  of 
state  aid  and  school  finance 
problems. 


School  Heads  Meet 
With  Principals  On 
Elem.  Administration 

Essex  County  superintend¬ 
ents  and  elementary  princi¬ 
pals  held  a  Joint  ses.sion  last 
month  to  discuss  elementary 
school  administration.  Among 
the  specific  topics  were  cur¬ 
riculum  reconstruction,  le¬ 
gal  responsibilities,  in-service 
training,  community  rela¬ 
tions,  morale,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  supervision  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  supervision  of  plant. 

Charles  H.  Dalnodar  of 
North  Caldwell,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  principals’  com¬ 
mittee,  a.ssist^  by  Katherine 
Durvee,  South  Orange,  Earl 
McGaw,  West  Orange;  Cecil 
Gannon,  Bloomfield;  and  Mrs 
Gladys  Huff,  Orange,  Law¬ 
rence  Chase  heads  the  Es¬ 
sex  Superintendents’  Round 
Table,  and  Neal  Quinby  leads 
the  elementary  principals’ 
organization. 

Wasserman  Heads 
Recreation  Group 

The  New  Jersey  Recreation 
Teachers  Assodation  chose 
new  officers  at  Atlantic  City. 
They  are  Isadore  Wasserman 
oresident;  Leo  Reichgott.  and 
Jack  Mever,  vice-presidents: 
'  Carolyn  Stern,  treasurer  and 
Marvin  Tlnsky,  secretary.  Dr. 
L.  B.  Sharp  spoke  on  school 
camping  at  the  Association’s 
dinner  meeting. 


Can't  Bill  State 
On  Extra  Bus  Trip 
For  Part  Time 

’The  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  adopted  a  statement 
of  policy  on  state  aid  for 
transportation.  The  trans¬ 
portation  bills  have  been  rising 
stdadlly  in  recent  years,  and 
requiring  increasing  amounts 
of  state  aid. 

The  traditional  distance  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  main¬ 
tained.  but  the  Board  holds 
that  buses  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  main  high¬ 
ways  except  for  pupils  with 
phvslcal  or  organic  defects, 
and  that  state  aid  should  be 
limited  to  a  trip  to  school  in 
the  morning  and  one  from 
school  following  the  after¬ 
noon  .session,  with  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

'The  Board  says  that  state 
aid  .should  not  be  given  for 
trips  to  museums,  art  galler¬ 
ies,  music  festivals,  play  days, 
etc.,  or  from  school  to  a 
center  for  special  instruction 
or  services. 

It  frowns  on  state  aid  for 
extra  bus  trios  for  pupils 
attending  half-day  sessions 
except  kindergarten  pupils, 
and  on  extra  trips  for  those 
attending  double  .sessions  be¬ 
cause  sufficient  facilities  are 
lacking.  'The  county  super¬ 
intendent  howeyer,  does  have 
authoritv  to  approve  extra 
transoortstion  for  part-time 
pupils  if  the  district  is  making 
a  reasonable  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  double  sessions. 

'The  state  board  liberalized 
slightly  its  rule  on  tuition 
rates  for  part-time  and  .sum¬ 
mer  sessions  at  teachers  col¬ 
leges.  Certification  is  no 
longer  the  basis  of  distinction. 
The  rule  is  now  $8  per  point 
for  tho.se  who  have  not  taught 
regularly  as  public  school 
teachers:  $11  for  those  who 
have. 


New  Salary  Schedule 

Pompton  La’  cs  has  adopted 
a  new  salary  schedule.  It  pro¬ 
vides  minimums  of  $2200  and 
$2300,  and  maximums  of 
$3400,  $3800  (B.A.)  and  $4200 
(M.A.).  Increments  are  $100. 


New  Jersey  needs  and  is 
using  all  its  teacher  training 
facilities  at  the  present  time, 
the  Board  says,  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  any  one  college 
would  Involve  additional 
buildings  and  facilities  at 
some  of  the  others. 

It  also  indicates  that  pres¬ 
ent  facilities  are  inadequate 
for  the  needs,  and  that  no 
economy  is  pos.sible  through 
a  simplified  curriculum. 

"Generally  accrediting 
agencies  require  a  minimum 
number  of  semester-hour 
credits  for  graduation.’*  says 
the  Board.  “If  certain  sub- 
iects  are  dropped,  they  must 
be  replaced  by  other  sub- 
iects." 

The  Board  discussed  at 
length  the  problem  of  meet¬ 
ing  teacher  needs  by  the  use 
of  liberal  arts  graduates.  It 
indicated  that  its  experience 
with  libera  1  arts  graduates 
with  practically  no  profes¬ 
sional  training  has  been  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  desires  about 
30%  professional  training  for 
liberal  arts  graduates  who 
wish  to  teach.  It  recom¬ 

mends  for  such  graduates  a 
full  year’s  study  in  an  ac¬ 
credited  teachers  college  in 
which  they  would  get  30 
semester-hours  of  professional 
training  plus  practice  teach¬ 
ing.  ’This,  says  the  Board, 
"involves  little  learning  at  the 
expense  of  the  children.” 

TImesmen  to  Speak 
On  Social  Studies 

'The  Northern  Section  of 

the  New  .Tersey  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies  is  holding  a 
soring  conference  at  Essex 
House.  Newark  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  March  15.  Superintend¬ 
ents  principals,  social  studies 
teachers,  are  specially  inyited. 
At  a  session  from  3:30-5:30 
P.  M.  James  F.  Corbett  will 
discuss  the  New  York  Times 
survey  of  the  teaching  of 
current  affaira  At  a  6:30 

P.  M.  dinner,  Delbert  Clark, 
director  of  educational  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  Times  will  speak. 
Reservations  may  be  made 
through  F.  H.  Oldham,  of  the 
Clifford  J.  Scott  High  School, 
East  Orange. 
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Pupil  To  Pupil 
Seen  Ahead  For 
Guidance  Work 

South  Orange  -  Maplewood 
has  just  revised  and  reprinted 
its  statement  of  the  function, 
organization,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  guidance  in  that 
school  system.  This  detailed 
statement  of  “how  it’s  done” 
in  one  good  school  system 
should  be  helpful  to  others. 

In  a  look  forward  in  the 
guidance  field,  the  booklet 
predicts  that  the  teachers  of 
tomorrow  will  know  much 
more  about  their  pupils— 
“much  more  adequate  identi¬ 
fication  and  measurement  ot 
many  pupil  Interests  and  ap¬ 
titudes  .  .  .  much  better 
understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  emotional  and  so¬ 
cial  needs  of  children  at  each 
stage  of  growth  and  much 
more  complete  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  sound  mental 
and  physical  health.  It  also 
forecasts  far  greater  use  in 
guidance  of  the  effect  of  pu¬ 
pils  upon  other  pupils.” 

Stress  Abilities 
Of  The  Retarded 

Newark’s  Department  of 
Special  Education  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  series  of  three  panels 
on  special  education,  open  to 
citizens  and  educators.  The 
first  panel,  in  January,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  intellectually  re¬ 
tarded  pupils  who  comprise 
2-5%  of  any  community,  and 
the  educational  facilities  for 
their  educational  guidance. 
Emphasis  was  on  the  as.sets  of 
possible  achievements  of  such 
pupils,  as  well  as  their  short¬ 
comings. 


7600  Column  Inches 
On  Mercer  Schools 

Seven  hundred  newspaper 
Items  totalling  7,600  column 
Inches  appeared  In  Mercer 
County  newspapers  about 
Mercer  County  schools  last 
year.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robin¬ 
son,  county  superintendent, 
and  the  Mercer  County  Su¬ 
pervising  Principals’  Council, 
have  Just  completed  a  study 
of  school  publicity.  'They  tabu¬ 
lated  only  articles  dealing 
directly  with  school  activities. 

Out  of  the  study  have  come 
recommendations  that  re¬ 
leases  to  newspapers  be  made 
timely,  greater  emphasis 
placed  on  classroom  and  in¬ 
structional  processes  and  re¬ 
sults,  more  pictures,  and  one 
person  in  each  district  def¬ 
initely  responsible  for  the 
flow  of  stories  to  the  press. 


NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


Mrs.  Rosalma  Paton 
Dumont  Educ.  Asso. 

Peter  Kershaw 

Englewood  Tchrs’  Assn. 

E.  H.  Medes 
Fairview  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Quackenbush 
Paramus  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Charles  Hamilton 

Haddonfield  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Johnson* 
Somerdale  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Harriet  diLeonardo 
Cape  May  Co.  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Mears 
Cape  May  City  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Carl  Gray 

Bridgeton  Tchrs’  Club 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Barber 
Vineland-Landis  Tch.  Counl. 

William  Fenstermaker 
Essex  County  Educ.  Assn. 

William  Chapman* 

Belleville  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Horace  J.  Sheppard 
Montclair  State  Tchrs’ 
College  Faculty  Assn. 

Harry  Wenner 
West  Orange  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Sharp 
Gibbstown  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ann  Y.  Helfrey* 
Monroe  Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Harrison  Nace 
Swedesboro  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Marion  D.  Tait* 

Kearny  H.  S.  Tchrs’  Assn. 


On  NEA  Tax  Committee 

Nine  New  Jersey  teachers 
have  been  appointed  to  the 
NEA’s  committee  on  tax  edu¬ 
cation  and  school  finance. 
They  are:  Mrs.  Mary  Bock- 
with,  Elizabeth;  Mrs.  Viola 
Sickles,  Fair  Haven;  Joseph 
Schreiber,  Newark;  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Lindle,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  James  Lynch,  Jr., 
Morris  Plains;  Julia  Pierce, 
Paterson;  Helen  Behme, 
Perth  Amboy;  Grace  Probas- 
co,  ’Trenton;  and  James  P. 
Woods,  Roselle  Park. 


Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  wrote 
the  preface  fpr  "Planning 
Rural  Community  School 
Buildings”  just  published  by 
TC,  Columbia.  He  predicts 
national  expenditures  of  seven 
billion  dollars  within  the  next 
decade  on  school  building  and 
remodeling.  The  book  was 
sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  State  School  Offi¬ 
cers,  of  which  Dr.  Bosshart 
was  the  head.  It  attempts  to 
summarize  "best  practices” 
for  communities  that  only 
build  one  school  each  genera¬ 
tion. 


Mrs.  Mary  D.  Mears  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Cape  May  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Association  is 
planning  a  banquet  for  early 
in  the  new  year.  Adam  Mar¬ 
tin  is  the  representative  of 
Cape  May  City  on  the  county 
executive  committee. 


James  P.  Walton 
Tchrs’  Orgn.  of  High  Bridge 

Mrs.  Esther  Newell 
Hopewell  Boro.  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Carson 
Washington  ’Twp.  Tchrs’  As. 

Mrs.  Marie  A.  Hansen* 

Tchrs’  Assn,  of  Raritan  Twp 

Hester  Michael 
Spotswood  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Ethelbert  Wanner* 

Asbury  Park  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Edith  Martin 
Belmar  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Everett  Curry 
Middletown  Twp.  Tchrs’  As. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  E.  Slack 
Netcong  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Russell  B.  Stauffer 
Parsippany  Troy  Hills 
Educ.  Assn, 

Byron  E.  Danon 
Randolph  Township 
Faculty  Assn. 

Anna  A.  Baylor* 

Riverdale  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ina  B.  Minor 
Educ.  Assn,  of  Wayne  Twp. 

Arley  M.  Hovland 
Newton  Tchrs’  Assn. 

James  Robinson 
Berkley  Heights-New  Prov¬ 
idence  Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Wooster 
Rahway  P.  S.  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Kathryn  Kuntz* 

Washington  Tchrs’  Assn. 


BloomHeld  Got  An  'A* 

Now  a  school  system  can 
enroll  for  summer  courses. 
Bloomfield  was  one  of  the 
"pupils”  in  a  new-type  sum¬ 
mer  session  under  Dean 
Ernest  O.  Melby  at  NYU  last 
year. 

It  consisted  of  six  one- 
week  seminars  on  crucial 
problems  of  educational  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  six  prob¬ 
lems  were  carefully  selected, 
and  an  expert  consultant 
headed  each  seminar. 

When  a  school  system  en¬ 
rolls,  the  superintendent  can 
designate  different  individu¬ 
als  to  represent  the  system 
on  successive  weeks.  On  one 
registration,  Bloomfield  sent 
four  different  representatives, 
varying  with  the  topics.  A, 
H.  Skogsberg,  one  of  the  four, 
comments  favorably  upon  the 
simplified  registration  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  democratic  meth¬ 
od  of  operation,  and  the  high 
calibre  of  the  individual  sem¬ 
inar  leaders. 

The  areas  selected  for  last 
year’s  seminars  were  ’The 
School  Program;  Evaluating 
Schools;  Personnel;  The 
School  Plant;  Financing 
Schools;  and  Public  Relations. 
Advantages  of  the  plan,  says 
Mr.  Skogsberg,  are  the  de¬ 
gree  of  concentration  In  a 
field  of  special  interest,  and 
its  flexibility  by  which  indi¬ 
viduals  can  attend  for  one, 
two  or  all  six  weeks. 


Study  Position 
Of  Home  Ed  In 
Family  Living 

The  relationship  of  home 
economics  courses  to  family 
life  education  is  the  primary 
concern  this  year  of  the  City 
Supervisors  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  This  is  one  of  the 
newest  of  New  Jersey  teacher 
organizations,  but  it  has  al¬ 
ready  sponsored  several  con¬ 
ferences. 

In  the  Family  Life  field, 
it  has  prepared  a  leafiet  on 
the  general  topic  with  special 
reference  to  the  part  home 
economics  plays  In  satisfying 
family  living.  This  leafiet  and 
a  series  of  twelve  posters 
featured  an  exhibit  which  the 
group  prepared  for  a  recent 
superintendents’  conference 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Copies  of  the  leafiet  are 
available  from  Grace  Had¬ 
ley,  New  Brunswick,  presi¬ 
dent;  Edna  J.  Benson,  West 
Orange,  secretary-treasurer; 
or  Sarah  G.  McNlcol,  New¬ 
ark,  and  Ruby  Abbott,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 


PROFITABLE  FUN 
AT  SUMMER  MEET 

New  Jersey  teachers  who 
attended  the  sixth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  at  Plymouth  Teachers 
College  last  July  have  launch¬ 
ed  a  campaign  to  build  at¬ 
tendance  from  New  Jersey 
for  future  sessions. 

Seven  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  attended  the  1949  session, 
along  with  representatives  of 
40  other  states  and  11  foreign 
countries.  'They  were  Amala 
Brookins,  Vineland;  Ruther 
Hitchner,  Elmer;  Bertha 
Kehmna,  Jersey  City;  Dorothy 
Manigault  and  Ruth  Thomas, 
Atlantic  City;  and  Alice  Up¬ 
ton,  South  Orange;  and  Hattie 
I.  Grimshaw,  Wood-Ridge. 

Miss  Grimshaw  reports 
profitable  discussions  of  local 
and  state  associafion  activity, 
child  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  world  problems,  teacher 
recruitment  and  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  two  week  summer  con¬ 
ference  of  the  classroom 
teachers  offers  two  units  of 
credit  in  a  college  setting 
near  the  site  of  the  NEA  con¬ 
vention. 


He  Went  West 

Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston, 
director  of  Adult  Education 
in  New  Jersey,  acted  as  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Community  Director 
Training  Program  of  the 
California  State  Department 
in  Santa  Barbara  last  sum- 
I  mer. 
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CANDIDATE 


Gibbstown  School  in  Green¬ 
wich  Township,  Gloucester 
County,  can  lay  fair  claim  to 
be  the  Joiningest  School  in 
New  Jersey.  It  boasts  100% 
membership  in  the  local, 
county,  state,  tmd  national 
education  association,  along 
with  the  visual  education 
association  and  the  Class¬ 
room  Teachers.  C.  B.  Morgan 
is  supervising  principal  in 
Greenwich.  Any  contenders 
for  Gibbstown’s  title? 


The  Teachers’  Association 
of  Lower  Camden  County 
Regional  High  School  turned 
actors  last  month  for  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  Arsenic  and  Old 
Lace.  It  was  scheduled  just 
before  the  budget  election. 
Every  member  of  the  Lower 
Camden  faculty  was  involved 
in  the  production.  Officers  of 
the  As^ciation  are  Mrs.  La- 
Verne  K.  Mahony,  president; 
Neil  Pinkerton;  Rita  Denbo, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Brown. 

•  •  * 

Montclair  STC  will  offer  two 
held  study  courses  during 
the  summer  of  1950;  one  will 
cover  New  England  and 
Quebec;  the  other  will  total 
12,500  miles  of  travel  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Bowling  for  educators  now 
has  its  own  organization,  the 
Interstate  Teachers  Bowling 
Association,  formed  in  Buffalo 
early  this  year.  It  plans  a 
five  -  man  team  invitational 
bowling  tournament  in  April. 
Information  from  E.  D. 
Blackwell,  Amherst  Central 
High  School,  4301  Main 
Street,  Snyder  21,  New  York. 


The  53rd  annual  convention 
of  the  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Association  will  be 
held  April  5-8  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Boston.  On  March  17- 
18  Boston  will  be  host  to  a 
conference  on  the  teaching  of 
the  earth  sciences.  Noted 
geologists  will  speak.  Boston 
University  will  be  the  scene. 


Summer  fellowships  open  to 
teachers  this  year  include  one 
in  silversmi thing  (write  the 
Craft  Service  Department, 
Handy  and  Harman,  82  Ful¬ 
ton  Street,  New  York  7),  and 
the  Science  Teachers  Fellow¬ 
ships  at  Massachusetts  Tech, 
financed  by  Westinghouse. 
(Information  from  Professor 
Francis  W.  Sears,  Mass.  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.)  Apply  for  both 
before  April  1.  The  American 
Elducational  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  offering  a  fellow¬ 
ship  in  Educational  Measure¬ 
ment,  on  a  grant  from  World 
Book  Co.  It  is  for  one  year 
and  worth  $1800-$2000.  Apply 
by  March  15. 


The  Council  of  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Associations 
will  hold  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City  on 
March  27-30.  More  than  2000 
guidance  workers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend.  Included  in 
the  groups  meeting  are  the 
National  Association  of  Deans 
of  Women  and  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


South  Jersey  has  had  a 
spate  of  testimonial  dinners 
and  social  events.  William  B. 
Stover,  newly  elected  NJEA 
vice-president,  was  honored 
by  the  Pennsauken  Township 
Teacher  s’  Association,  of 
which  Mildred  Pheasant  is 
president.  The  dinner  was 
held  at  Roosevelt  School. 

Lucy  Van  Sciver,  retiring 
in  Beverly  on  the  eve  of  her 
71st  birthday,  had  two  parties 
to  mark  the  end  of  a  45- 
year  teaching  career.  One 
was  held  in  Beverly;  the 
other  in  Moorestown  by  Aron¬ 
son  Bell  for  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Burlington 
County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union.  Miss  Van  Sciver 
has  served  on  the  credit  union 
committee  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Despite  her  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  schools.  Miss 
Van  Sciver  will  continue  giv¬ 
ing  piano  lessons  to  private 
pupils. 

The  Delaware  Township 
Board  of  Education  gave  a 
testimonial  dinner  for  Muriel 
Aleen  Houchin  of  Laurel 
Springs,  after  25  years’  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  district.  The  Board 
presented  Miss  Houchin  with 
a  check  for  $100,  a  pocket- 
book,  and  an  orchid.  The 
Delaware  Township  Teachers 
Association,  Arline  K.  Black 
president,  arranged  the  en¬ 
tertainment. 


Dr.  John  M.  Hickey,  who 
served  as  NEA-NJEA  Field 
Representative  in  1945-46,  has 
been  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Erie,  Penna.,  his 
home  community. 

*  •  * 

The  New  Jersey  Association 
for  Health  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  chose  officers  at  its  re¬ 
cent  convention  in  Asbury 
Park.  The  new  president  is 
Dorothy  Simpson,  of  NJC; 
the  vice-president  is  Gerald  A. 
Garafola  of  Newark. 


Frederick  W.  Branca,  now 
NJEA  field  representative, 
was  awarded'  the  annual 
achievement  award  of  Roh- 
wee,  honorary  social  studies 
society  of  Montclair  STC.  The 
society  inducted  33  new  mem' 
bers  at  its  annual  banquet 
recently.  Mr.  Branca,  a  1930 
graduate  of  Montclair,  was  a 
charter  member  of  Rohwee. 


Charles  W.  Robinson,  ele¬ 
mentary  principal  and  a 
member  of  the  NJEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  from  Passaic 
County,  has  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  council  in  his  home 
community  of  Clifton.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  widely  known 
both  in  Clifton  and  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

He  started  to  teach  in 
Clifton  27  years  ago,  and  has 
been  a  principal  for  14  years. 
In  the  NJEA  he  has  headed 
a  number  of  special  commit¬ 
tees,  and  was  especially 
active  in  arranging  the  1949 
Spring  Conference.  He  has 
aiso  ^en  a  prime  mover  in 
the  Passaic  County  Council 
of  Teacher  Organizations. 

Break  Into  Print 

Robert  H.  Morrison,  assist¬ 
ant  commissioner,  discusses 
teaching  as  a  profession  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  NEA 
Journal.  Also  in  that  issue  is 
a  picture  of  activities  of  the 
John  S.  French  Chapter  of 
FTA,  at  Newark  STC. 

«  *  * 

Lindly  C.  Baxter  of  Mine 
Hill  wrote  “What  Made 
Johnny  Run’’  in  the  January 
Journal  of  Education. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  of 
Alfred  Vail  Jr.  High  School,  in 
Morris  County,  wrote  “Clubs 
are  Trumps”  in  the  January 
issue  of  National  Schools. 

*  *  • 

An  important  yearbook  is 
Fostering  Mental  Health  in 
Our  Schools,  the  1950  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curri¬ 
culum  Development. 

*  «  * 

Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  has  issued  its  second 
syllabus  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  This  is 
a  revision  of  “Speech  for 
CHassroom  Teachers”.  The 
new  version  was  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  teachers 
under  the  chairmanship  of 
I  Dr.  Darrel  J.  Mase. 


Physics  Day 
Is  Planned 
For  Rutgers 

The  first  State  Physics  Day 
will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
March  25,  1950,  on  the  State 
University  Campus  at  New 
Brunswick.  The  program  was 
organized  by  Dr.  Frank  G. 
Dunnington,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  of  the 
Colleges  for  Men  at  Rutgers 
University,  and  Lee  R.  Yoth- 
ers,  head  of  the  Rahway  High 
School  Science  Department 
and  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Science  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation.  assisted  by  the  staff 
and  officers  of  the  two  spon¬ 
soring  organizations. 

State  Physics  Day  was 
organized  with  the  view  to 
discovering  New  Jersey’s  high 
school  youth  who  have  out¬ 
standing  talent  in  the  field  in 
physics,  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  this  ability. 

The  program  agenda  in¬ 
cludes  a  competitive  achieve¬ 
ment  test  in  physics  for 
students.  Cash  awards  of 
$50,  $25,  $15,  and  $10  wiU  be 
made  to  the  four  students 
achieving  the  highest  grades 
on  the  test.  High  schools, 
represented  by  the  four 
winners,  will  each  receive  an 
engraved  plaque.  In  addition, 
the  next  six  highest  students 
will  each  receive  honorable 
mention  certificates.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  participation  will  be 
given  to  all  contestants. 

Secondary  physics  teachers 
have  been  invited  to  select 
and  enter  their  two  outstand¬ 
ing  male  physics  students  in 
the  contest,  and  to  accompany 
them  to  Rutgers  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  teacher  phase 
of  the  program. 


Morris  Farmers 
Urge  State  Aid 

The  Morris  County  Board 
of  Agriculture,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  pass^  a  vigorous 
resolution  asking  additional 
state  school  aid.  Calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  is  lead¬ 
ing  a  study  group  to  recom¬ 
mend  new  sources  of  revenue, 
the  Morris  farmers  indicated 
that  they  have  already  issued 
$12,000,(100  in  bonds  for  new 
schools,  and  expect  the  to¬ 
tal  construction  to  reach 
$25  000,000. 

The  resolution  states  that 
“public  officials  at  Trenton,  in¬ 
cluding  both  political  parties, 
are  sponsoring  a  program  of 
no  new  taxes  at  a  time  when 
new  taxes  are  being  levied  on 
real  estate,  even  though  they 
know  that ...  a  new  source  of 
revenue  will  eventually  be 
necessary.” 
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MONTCLAIR'S  FIFTH 


NEA  Prepares 


Transcontinental 
Field  Study  Course 

July  1  to  September  2, 1950 

12,500  MIIm  63  Days 

All  Expenses  —  $750 

Be«t  Hotels  and  Cafes,  De  Luxe  Bus 
Gradoate  or  Undergraduate  Credit 


A  series  of  nine  radio  scripts  for  use 
by  affiliated  associations  is  now  avail¬ 
able  from  the  NEA  Division  of  Press 
and  Radio  Relations.  The  15-minute 
dramatizations  are  designed  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  aims,  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  achievements  of  the 
nation’s  schools.  Scripts  deal  with 
various  phases  of  teacher  welfare, 
teacher  recruitment,  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  child  guidance  and  the  value 
of  education. 


See  Your  America 
Combine  Vacation  With 
Summer  School 

QUOTA  LIMITED— ENROLL  NOW 

IFrite  for  Information  To 

EDGAR  C.  BYE,  Director 
State  Teachers  College 
UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
^  IN  6E0GRAPHY 


Vocation  School's  Fourth  Sooton 
Pton  now  lo  onroll  in  this  already  popular 
tlx  wcokf'  vocation  lummor  school,  which 
is  of  increasing  significance  to  teachers, 
students,  membm  of  the  aimed  forces, 
civil  servants  and  the  general  public. 

The  school  Is  situated  in  a  region  of  un¬ 
usual  geographical  interest  oncT  beauty  on 
the  Quebec-Vermont  border.  Courses  will 
irKlude:  The  Physical  and  Regional  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Arctic,  Economic  Geography, 

The  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Political 
Geography,  The  Technique  of  Area  Studies, 
Town  and  Country  Planning,  The  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Natural  Resources  qnd  The 
Geography  of  Canada, 
lecturers  will  include:  L.  Dudley  Stomp, 

S.  H.  Beover,  C.  B.  Fawcett,  A.  Lincoln 
Washburn,  Trevor  Lloyd,  Bogdan  Zoborski, 

F.  Kenneth  Hare. 

Comfortable  accommodation  in  a  modern 
co-edvcational  college.  liKlusIve  fee 
(board-residence-tuition),  $2(X>. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  SrcLAugust  12th,  1950 
Stansteail  CoNoge,  Stansleod,  Quo. 

Apply  for  Prospectus  to  Director,  Geog¬ 
raphy  Summer  School,  McGiH  Univorsity, 
Montreal,  Quo. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 


Hummer  Heeeion — 

July  B-Aug.  12 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  .  .  . 
Study  In  Vermont' a  lake-and- 
mountain  country.  Graduate 
and  undergraduate  study  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Education, 
including  Guidance.  Workshops 
and  demonstration  schools. 
Entertainment  amd  rec¬ 
reational  program. 

Director,  Sommer  Seoeien 
BVaUNGTON  IS.  VEBMONT 
CHt-LAU-CHAMPLAIN 


Government  Of,  By,  and  For  the 
People  has  been  selected  as  the  theme 
for  the  1950  observance  of  American 
Education  Week,  November  5-11.  The 
annual  celebration  will  again  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Legion,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Daily  topics  for  the  week  will  in¬ 
clude:  Sunday,  November  5 — Moral 
and  Spiritual  Values;  Monday,  Nov¬ 
ember  0 — Responsibilities  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen;  Tuesday,  November  7 — Meaning 
of  the  Ballot;  Wednesday,  November  8 
— Urgent  School  Needs;  Thursday, 
November  9 — Opportunity  for  All;  Fri¬ 
day,  November  10  —  Home-School- 
Community  Teamwork;  and  Saturday, 
November  11 — Freedom’s  Heritage. 

«  *  «  « 

A  national  conference  on  standards 
for  teacher  education  institutions  has 
been  announced  by  the  NEA  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards.  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  will  play  host  to  the  conference, 
in  which  approximately  700  leaders 
in  education  from  all  of  the  48  states 


I  FORTIETH  YEAR 

I  SummerSessions 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Aicua,  Temple  University  offers  >  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  . .  .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certification, 
or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  you 
will  find  that  the  Temple  Summer  Sessions 
are  ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  And  apart 
from  its  educational  advantages,  the  Uni¬ 
versity — and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
environs— offer  many  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities.  You'll  enioy  spending 
a  Summer  in  Philadelphia. 

Rogulor  Soaaiona  Juno  26  lo  Augual  4 
Foat-Soationa  Auguat  7  lo  Soplombor  IS 

I  Temple  University 

FHIIADEIFHIA 

Write  for  the  Temple  Univeruty  Sommer  Set- 
tioot  Bulletm  ivhicb  Hits  the  coortei  to  he 
oBered  dormt  the  J9f0  Sommer  SetsJoat.  Ad- 
drea  OJfice  of  the  Registror,  Brood  Street  ond 
Momttomery  Avenoe,  PhiUdelphio  22,  Po. 


Radio  Scripts 

will  participate  at  Bloomington,  Indi¬ 
ana  from  June  28  to  July  1,  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  88th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis, 
July  2-7. 

*  *  *  0 

The  School  Board  Member  in  Ac¬ 
tion  is  the  second  in  the  AASA  special 
pamphlet  series.  It  outlines  the  board 
members’  responsibilities  and  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  superintendent,  the  teacher, 
the  pupil  and  the  community. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

at  Chautauqua,  New  York 

Summer  Session 
July  3-AugU8t  11,  1950 

Postsession 

August  14-Septeniber  1,  1950 

GRADUATE  WORKSHOPS; 

Adult  Education  Leadership,  Human  Re¬ 
lations,  Child  Growth  gnd  Development 
(Kindergarten  -  Nursery  School  Level), 
School  Administration  and  Supervision, 
lechniques  In  Fund  Raising,  Educational 
Guidance,  Music  Education,  Art  EducaUon. 
Workshop  credit  is  applicable  toward 
Maater  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Edneatton  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees,  School  of 
Edaeatlon,  New  York  Univeraity. 

OTHER  COURSES  for  GRADUATE  and 
UNDERGRADUATE  CREDIT: 

Sociology,  Paychology,  Sfudont-Toaching, 
Intornotionol  Rotations,  Choroctor  Educa¬ 
tion,  Art,  Arts  and  Crofts,  Dromotict, 
Musk,  Audio-Visual  Aids,  English. 

A  niaximam  of  22  points  oot  of  the  total 
of  S4  points  required  for  the  Maater’s 
degree  may  be  taken  at  Chantanqua  pra- 
vided  all  remaining  palnti  are  completed 
at  New  York  Vnivereity,  New  York  City. 

Ideal  Workshop  Sltuattlon.  ^ 

Rich  Cultural  Life:  Symphony  Concerts, 
Opera,  Theatre,  Lectures,  EducaUonal  Con¬ 
ferences,  University  Club,  Recreation  Field, 
Beach  for  Summer  School  atudents. 

Dormitory  Accommodations;  also  accom¬ 
modations  for  married  couples. 

Inexpenalve  Meals,  Snack  Bar  at  the  School. 

For  Catalog,  Dormitory  Reservartlon,  In¬ 
formation  on  other  types  of  living  accom¬ 
modations,  write  to; 

ELSIE  HARTZELl 
Rogietror 

Chautauqua  Institution 
Chautauqua,  New  York 

For  other  Informatfon,  torlte  to 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  CARR  DUFF 
Coordinator 

School  of  Education 


L 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Sguaro,  Now  Yorh  3,  N.  Y. 
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The  films 
that  took  20 


By  Doiothka  Pkixitt 

(Filins  are  16  mm  sound,  black  and 
white,  “class-room”  tested,  and  may  bo 
secured  from  local  distributors.  For 
those  you  are  unable  to  locate,  a  note 
to  Mrs.  Pellett  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
producers.) 


This  is  the  Moon. 
America  Films.) 


(10  min.  Young 


W 


Scientists  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  classes  look  through  the 
observatory  telescope  to  discover  the 
earth’s  nearest  neighbor.  Excellent 
lunar  photos  and  down-to-earth  com¬ 
parisons  tell  of  the  moon’s  surface, 
weather,  size,  and  behavior,  the  cause 
and  sequence  of  its  phases,  and  its 
effect  on  the  earth.  Vocabulary  and 
content  are  well  selected. 

Tugboats.  (10  min.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films.) 

The  tugboat’s  special  part  in  harbor 
work,  its  captain  and  crew,  its  engine 
and  equipment  make  an  intimate 
“close-up”  of  this  harbor  activity.  The 
tug  starts  a  freighter  on  its  way  over 
the  ocean,  tows  an  oil  barge  across 
the  harbor,  and  with  other  tugs  helps 
dock  one  of  the  giant  liners  in  New 
York  harbor. 

Spoech:  Platform  Posture.  (10  min. 
Young  America  Films.) 

Everyone  can  attain  good  platform 
appearance  and  this  film  suggests  how ! 
f  our  types  of  faulty  posture  are  cari¬ 
catured,  and  rules  for  correction  follow. 

Discussion  in  Democracy.  (10  min. 
color  also,  Coronet  Films.) 

Skip  this  film  if  you  don’t  mind  a 
pointless  committee  meeting,  if  you 
know  all  about  group  dynamics,  or  if 
you  prefer  dictator  methods.  The  film 
shows  effective  democratic  discussion 
skills,  necessary  tools  in  maintaining 
cooperative  society.  High  school,  col¬ 
lege,  and  adult  groups  can  apply  this 
film’s  suggestions  developed  through 
studying  a  fire  safety  problem.  “Devel¬ 
oping  leadership”  by  the  same  produc¬ 
ers  shows  related  skills. 

Are  You  A  Good  Citizen.  ^  (10  min.  color 
also.  Coronet  Films.) 

The  story  of  a  ball  game  in  the 
street  and  a  broken  window  leads  to 
proper  channeling  of  action  to  gain  a 
community  improvement  and  to  show 
traits  of  a  good  citizen.  Ideas  apply 
to  students  and  adult  groups  as  do 
those  of  a  companion  film,  “Political 
Parties”,  also  by  Coronet. 
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years  experience 


YOUR  VOICE 


Other  New  EBFilms 

SynHiatic  Fiban 
(IWj  raaU) 

Ttia  Ears  and  Haaring 
Tha  Narsa 

Great  Day  in  Our  Town 

Gat  for  Homo  and  Industry 
(IVi  raalt) 

Lifa  of  a  Plant 

(Color) 

Coppar — Mining  and  Smalting 

(Color) 


Every  new  EBFilm  you  will  buy  this  year  contains  an  ingre¬ 
dient  essential  to  good  teaching  films. 

That  ingredient  is  experience— IQ  years  of  it. 

Every  EBFilm  is  designed  by  educators  in  careful  collabora¬ 
tion  with  unhurried  spec||rists.  Every  EBFilm  is  created  out  of  the 
priceless  experience  of  20  years  of  pioneering  in  the  production  of 
classroom  motion  pictures. 

More  than  300  EBFilms  are  in  constant  use  in  America’s 
classrooms  today  making  a  lasting  contribution  to  better  learning. 
The  EBFilms  that  will  join  them  this  year  will  make  the  world’s 
finest  library  of  classroom  motion  pictures  even  bigger,  even  better. 

In  today’s  crowded  classes,  more  and  more  teachers  are  in¬ 
sisting  on  time-tested  EBFilms ...  to  help  them  reach  young  minds 
faster,  hold  them  longer,  teach  them  better.  Whether  for  rental  or 
purchase,  they  know  they  can  order  any  EBFilm  with  absolute 
confidence. 

Th«  tarn*  •xparianc*  thert  nwli**  EBFilmi  graal  makst  your  EBP  RaprosMilottva  a 
man  wolMiltad  to  Iwlp  you  wMi  your  audio>vi»ual  problams.  CaH  him  In  oftMi. 

Your  tBfUmt  Raprutantcrtlva; 

R.  P.  Kroggal,  Enqfclopaadia  Britonnko  Films 
450  West  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York 


V  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  inc. 

^  Wllmotta,  llUoalt 

NEW  YORK  •  LONDON  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  PASADENA 


On  Understanding  And 

Handling  Children 

Three  books  reviewed  by 
Eloise  B.  Cason,  Bloomfield 


Look! 

.  ...  at  these  recent  outstand¬ 
ing  adoptions  of  our  physics 
and  chemistry  texts.  Perhaps 
you,  too,  will  use  them  next 
year! 

CHEMISTRY 
A  COURSE  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Hogg,  Alley,  Bickel 

Portland,  Ore. 

St.  Louis 
Texas 
Milwaukee 

PHYSICS 

A  BASIC  SCIENCE 

Burns,  Verwiebe,  Hazel 

Detroit 

St.  Louis 

Texas 

Milwaukee 

North  Carolina 

Chicago 

Other  Good  Books 

MATHEMATICS 
YOU  NEED 

Hausle,  Braverman,  Eisner, 
Peters 

A  new  general  math  which  provides 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  easy 
ideas  of  algebra,  geometry,  formulas, 
ratio,  graphs,  etc.  1300  practice  ex¬ 
ercises;  400  figures.  Based  on  the 
28  Competencies  qi  the  National 
Council.  ,95 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 
EXPERIMENTS 

Archer,  Hartley,  Schult 

Actual  manipulation  of  angles,  circles, 
etCn  shows  students  the  meaning  of 
propositions  before  formal  proof.  60 
experiments  tied  directly  to  theo¬ 
rems.  Triangles,  protractors,  etc., 
provided  in  book.  Use  with  any  text. 
Saves  reteaching.  ^  .96 

New  Jersey  Representative 
Laurence  Swinburne,  Maywood 

l/ctm  KosltotuLm. 
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Children  Know  Their  Friends.  Ruth 

Wendell  Washburn.  William  Morrow 

&  Co.  1949.  192  pp.  $2.50. 

Teachers  and*  parents  who  are 
searching  for  better  ways  to  work 
together  to  foster  the  optimum  social 
development  of  young  children  will 
find  this  volume  helpful.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  material  aids  the  reader, 
ip  a  natural  way,  to  follow  the  child  as 
he  enlarges  his  private  world  and 
seeks  to  define  his  own  place  in  it. 
There  is  a  wholesome  emphasis  on  the 
understanding  of  children  as  the  basis 
of  sound  guidance,  with  a  minimum  of 
‘■prescribing”  what  the  baffled  teacher 
or  parent  should  do.  The  importance 
of  careful  observation  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  interpretation  of  children’s  be¬ 
havior  is  illustrated  by  discussion,  case 
studies  and  vivid  descriptions  of 
children  as  they  live  and  learn. 

Miss  Washburn  has  wisely  selected 
not  only  important  general  problems 
that  are  troublesome  to  teachers  and 
parents,  but  also  areas  in  which  they 
sometimes  “know  better  than  they  do”. 
The  discussions  of  play  and  work, 
hostile  actions  of  children  and  disci¬ 
pline  may  be  of  especial  value  to  those 
who  are  building  school  programs 
based  on  children’s  interests. 

The  Strategy  of  Handling  Children.  Dr. 

Donald  A.  Laird  and  Eleanor  C.  Laird. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls.  1949.  276  pp. 

$3.85. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty  questions 
“parents  actually  ask  about  their 
children — from  before  birth  through 
high  school”  have  been  classified  and 
answered  by  Dr.  Laird  in  his  readable 
conversational  style.  A  fair  percentage 
of  the  material  does  not  seem  pertinent 
for  teachers,  as  for  example,  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Are  babies  born  tiny  and 
suddenly  expand  when  air  strikes 
them?”,  or  “Why  can  some  people 
wiggle  their  ears?”.  An  exhaustive  sub¬ 
ject  index,  printed  on  yellow  paper,  is 
placed  near  the  middle  of  the  volume 
to  assist  the  perplexed  parent  in  his 
search  for  the  answer  to  his  problem. 

Dr.  Laird  urges  the  reader  to  study 
the  entire  book  to  gain  the  broader  out¬ 
look  needed  to  devise  his  own  strategies. 
The  format  of  the  book,  however,  may 
reinforce  the  unfortunate  tendency  of 
some  parents  to  expect  a  simple,  fool¬ 
proof  formula  that  will  solve  the  most 
complex  problem  in  human  relations. 


About  Growing  Up.  Guidance  Staff  of 

National  Forum,  Inc.,  Chicago.  1949. 

222  pp. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the 
widely  used  National  Forum  Guidance 
Series  of  books  and  charts  was  written 
to  help  the  junior  high  school  pupil 
successfully  meet  the  many  problems 
that  are  a  part  of  the  normal  process  of 
growing  up.  In  each  of  the  thirty-three 
chapters,  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is 
focussed  on  a  specific  problem  by  pre¬ 
senting  an  actual  life  situation,  a 
challenging  question,  a  photograph  or 
amusing  pen  and  ink  sketch.  The 
emphasis  on  democratic  group  action 
as  a  technique  for  resolving  many 
difficulties  in  the  home  and  school  is  in 
line  with  present-day  thinking.  The 
many  suggestions  on  “things  to  do  or 
discuss”  and  the  annotated  bibliograph¬ 
ies  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  should  be 
invaluable  to  teachers  and  counselors 
as  well  as  to  boys  and  girls.  The  book 
is  clearly  written  and  the  organization 
is  flexible  enough  to  make  it  a  useful 
resource  in  a  variety  of  school 
programs. 


And  One  More 

Getting  Along  in  the  Family.  Jane 
Mayer.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  44  pp.  $.60. 

One  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  written 
to  help  both  parents  and  teachers 
understand  their  children  and  their 
mutual  concern  for  them.  It  deals  with 
home  situations  of  real  people.  Since 
the  school  is  just  a  larger  family,  the 
incidents  described  herein,  and  so  de¬ 
lightfully  illustrated  by  Ruth  Allcott, 
should  be  especially  valuable  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  kindergarten  and  lower  grades, 
particularly  to  those  having  parent- 
teacher  conferences  or  home  visits. 
Readable  and  specific,  it  clarifies  be¬ 
havior  problems  aiid  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  teachers  to  assist  parents  in 
recognizing  the  causes  of  problems  in 
their  homes. 

Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Thomas,  Editor 
New  Jersey  Parent-Teacher 


COUNSELORS:  Adirondack  boys' 

comp.  Mature,  experienced  men  for  music, 
dramatics,  pioneering,  crafts,  waterfront 
(ARC  instructors).  General.  Apply  in  detail 
to  Camp  Idylweld,  402  Ogden  Avenue, 
West  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 
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Another  Mountain  Teacher  Speaks 

Backwoods  Teacher.  Joseph  Nelson. 

Lipplncott.  288  pp.  $3.00. 


Last  November  in  these  columns  we 
reviewed  Jesse  Stuart’s  The  Thread 
That  Runs  So  True.  Here  is  another 
story  of  a  teacher  in  a  remote  moun¬ 
tain  community — the  Ozarks,  this  time. 
While  the  Stuart  book  is  the  better. 
Backwoods  Teacher  will  please  readers, 
including  the  Stuart  fans. 

Mr.  Nelson  tells  a  simple  story. 
During  the  depression  he  and  Sally,  his 
wife,  settle  down  in  Big  Piney,  where 
he  teaches  the  one-room  school  for  $60 
a  month,  and  rents  a  sheep-infested 
house  from  the  illiterate  president  of 
the  school  board.  He  tells,  with  humor 
and  keen  insight,  of  the  school  and  the 
community,  its  quaint  beliefs,  its  social 
web,  and  its  language. 

But  where  Stuart  wrote  as  an  insider 
-  -he  was  teaching  his  own  people  in  his 
own  hills — Nelson  is  an  outsider.  Just 
because  of  that,  he  sees  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  loses  some  of  the  under¬ 
standing  and  much  of  the  passion 
which  moved  Stuart.  Nelson  could  go 


Millard  Lampell,  a  young  Paterson 
native,  joins,  with  his  first  novel,  the 
legion  of  angry  young  writers  with 
an  ax  to  grind.  Mr.  Lampell’s  ax- 
grinding  is  more  welcome  than  most, 
however,  since  he  deals  with  a  problem 
that  looms  increasingly  large  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life;  it  would  be  even  more  wel¬ 
come  if  it  were  done  in  more  sparkling 
and  less  bristling  prose. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Lampell  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  of  college 
athletics  and  the  dry  rot  in  which  they 
are  steadily  being  enveloped — a  theme 
which  is  particularly  timely  in  view  of 
the  recent  furor  over  the  “sanity  code” 
in  amateur  athletics.  His  novel  de¬ 
scribes  harshly  and  bitterly  the  mer¬ 
chandising  aspects  of  present  day 
college  sport,  giving  the  unsavory 
inside  story  of  the  “bought”  football 
player — his  life,  his  hope,  his  doom — 
in  striking  detail. 

The  “Hero”  is  a  young  North  Jersey 
football  star  named  Steve  Novak.  Hav¬ 
ing  suffered  since  childhood  from  a 
sense  of  not  belonging,  Steve  turns  to 
the  football  field  for  recognition.  His 
prowess  there  does  gain  him  the  accept¬ 
ability  he  seeks;  it  also  gains  him  bids 
from  numerous  colleges  to  favor  their 
campuses  with  his  swivel-hipped  pres¬ 
ence.  Of  these,  Steve  chooses  Jackson, 
a  southern  school  whose  offer  is  some¬ 
what  less  commercial  than  most  (no 


away;  Stuart  would  always  take  his 
Kentucky  hills  with  him.  Nelson  re¬ 
ports  faithfully  and  efficiently;  Stuart 
wrote  as  a  poet — overwriting  at  times, 
but  untouchable  at  bis  best. 

Both  give  memorable  pictures  of 
civilization  coming  at  brealmeck  speed 
to  remote  communities  where  a  way  of 
life  has  existed  without  change  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  for  generations.  To 
read  either  book  is  to  see  the  why  of 
state  and  federal  aid  for  educating 
children  who  will  no  longer  walk 
simply  in  the  paths  of  their  fathers. 

Backwoods  Teacher  is  a  good  book. 
It  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  both  the 
school  and  the  community.  It  is  rich 
in  humor  as  the  Nelsons  seek  accept¬ 
ance  by  their  neighbors,  and  struggle 
with  folkways  they  do  not  understand. 
It  should  be  required  reading  for  any 
city  teacher  who  thinks  that  she  carries 
all  the  problems  of  the'  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  upon  her  shoulders. 

LB.J. 


wages,  merely  expenses,  plus  a  job — 
in  name  only) ;  he  chooses  it  because  he 
actually  wants  to  become  an  engineer, 
and  Jackson  seems  best  for  that.  But 
Steve  soon  leams  that  his  benefactors 
are  interested  in  him  solely  as  a  piece 
of  useful  merchandise;  when  he  suffers 
a  permanent  injury  in  a  crucial  game, 
his  usefulness  is  ended  and  he  is  merely 
dead  weight.  Fortunately,  and  unlike 
most,  Steve  is  wise  enoueh  to  leave 
Jackson  in  time  and  to  salvage  some¬ 
thing  from  the  wreck  of  his  life. 

In  telling  his  story,  Mr.  Lampell 
makes  a  sweeping  indictment  of  the 
sport  program  of  the  American  colleee. 
Whether  he  is  whollv  accurate,  this 
reviewer  is  unqualified  to  say;  but 
certainly  he  writes  with  a  conviction 
and  an  authority  that  is  impressive. 
However,  he  is  a  better  pamphleteer 
than  he  is  a  novelist;  for  though  his 
thesis  is  convincing,  many  of  his  char¬ 
acters  and  situations  are  far  less  so. 
Steve  stands  out.  of  course,  but  most 
of  the  novel’s  other  people  are  pretty 
hazilv  drawn;  and  Mr.  Lampell  has  a 
penchant  for  melodrama  that  is 
annoying. 

A  note  of  warning  for  the  squeam¬ 
ish:  the  book  has  a  strong  sensual 
strain,  and  is  rather  profusely  sprinkled 
with  gutter  language. 

Thomas  G.  Bruni 

Minville 


You  NEED 
This  Protection! 

When  Dickness  or  accidents  strike  it's 
nsnally  too  late  to  protect  yonr  in¬ 
come.  YOU  NEED  TPU  PROTEC¬ 
TION  NOW.  It’ll  help  yon  to  pay 
doctor  bills,  hospital  bills,  medicine, 
etc.  It’s  designed  to  guard  yonr 
savings  .  .  .  keep  money  coming  in 
when  yon  need  it  most. 

There  are  many  types  of  TPU  pro¬ 
tection  to  choose  from.  One  Cer¬ 
tificate  will  probably  fit  yonr  need 
better  than  any  other.  If  yon  want  to 
“Never  Miss  A  Pay  Day”  yon  need 
one  of  these  TPU  Certificates. 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  of 
this  protection: 

#  Low  Cost 

#  Generous  Payments 

*No  physical  exam  required 

#Year  ’round  protection 

And,  of  course,  there  are  many 
other  benefits  too.  Let  ns  tell  yon 
all  about  this  TPU  Protection.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  below  .  .  .  the 
complete  facts  will  be  in  the  very 
next  mail. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
11A  North  Prince  Strool 
lancastor,  Pe. 

I  should  like  complete  details  about 
the  many  different  TPU  Certificates 
that  are  designed  to  protect  my  income. 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ 

Street  . . . . . 

City  _ _ _ 

State  _ _  _  .  -  _ 


“Every  Hero  Becomes  A  Bore  At  Last” 

— Emerson 

The  Hero:  Millard  Lampell.  New  York. 

Julian  Messner,  Inc.  298  pp.  $3.00. 
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Teachers  Do  Move 

And  in  general  they  move  tonard  the  states  that  pay  better 


salaries,  NEA 

The  migration  of  teachers  between 
states  has  just  been  studied  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  NEA,  and 
its  findings  support  what  every  teacher 
knows:  that  teachers  tend  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  better  pay,  better  tenure, 
better  retirement. 

The  study  was  made  for  the  Reci¬ 
procity  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  on  Teacher  Retirement,  and 
took  the  form  of  a  sampling  of  the 
teachers  in  every  state,  in  an  effort  to 
see  how  retirement  reciprocity  would 
work.  Final  data  covered  some  6.000 
teachers — roughly  one  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  each  state.' 

New  Jersey  appears  as  a  state  of 
high  mobility  —  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  teachers  have  taught  in 
other  states.  The  age  of  the  state,  and 
the  stability  of  its  school  system,  how¬ 
ever,  is  reflected  in  a  relatively  high 
length  of  service  by  its  teachers.  Those 
who  have  taught  only  in  New  Jersey 
have  a  median  of  21.3  years  of  service; 
those  who  have  taught  in  other  states 
show  a  median  of  18.5  years  in  New 
Jersey.  Teachers  came  to  New  Jersey 


Study  shows. 

from  18  different  states,  and  teachers 
from  New  Jersey  are  now  teaching  in 
16  states.  On  the  basis  of  this  study. 
New  Jersey  appears  to  have  lost  more 
teachers  than  it  gained — a  figure  of 
1.2  lost  for  each  one  gained. 

Most  significant  in  the  light  of  pres¬ 
ent  discussions  of  better  retirement 
legislation,  increased  state  aid,  and  a 
state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule, 
however,  are  the  figures  showing  New 
Jersey’s  relation  with  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 

Of  the  teachers  coming  to  New 
Jersey,  29.4  per  cent  “migrated”  from 
Pennsylvania;  of  those  going  from  the 
State  only  19.4  percent  went  across  the 
Delaware.  With  New  York  the  rela¬ 
tion  is  different:  only  27.4  of  the 
in-migrants  came  from  New  York; 
while  37.1  per  cent  of  those  who 
left  are  now  in  the  Empire  State. 

Even  more  striking  are  the  relations 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Of  the 
teachers  Pennsylvania  lost,  10.5  per 
cent  went  to  Ohio;  of  those  it  gained, 
not  a  single  one  came  from  its  west¬ 
ern  neighbor. 


THE  L 


SINGER  CO 


NC 


Durrell  and  Sullivan 
Basic  Reading  Abilities  Series 

PREPARATORY  UNIT 


Look  and  Say  | 
My  New  Friends  j 

Up  and  Down  ) 
Bing  ( 


READrNESS  BOOK 
AND  WORKBOOK 


FIRST  AND  SECOND 
PREPRIMERS 


Donald  D.  DurreU  Workbook  for  Preprimers 


Materials  for  patting  into  practice  the  Durrell- 
Helen  B.  Sullivan  Sullivan  method  of  beainning  reading.  Developed  at 
the  Educational  Clinic,  Boston  University,  with  the 
cooperation  of  schools  throughout  the  country. 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  6.  N.  Y.  2126  Prairie  Ave.,  Ohleaso  16 


SPANISH  CONVERSATION 
IN  MEXICO 

The  irUeramerican 
Summer  School 
SALTILLO,  MEXICO 
7th  Season:  July  3-Aug.  11; 
Nov.  13-D^c.  22 

Inteniive  training  with  PRIVATE  TUTORS  three 
hours  daily.  St^^ial  language.  Cultural,  and 
Commercial  courses.  M.  A.  Degree.  All  Mexi¬ 
can  Faculty.  Incorporated  Dept.  University 
Studies,  AAexico.  O.  I.  Approved.  Reasonable 
rotes,  temperate  climate.  Lodging  private  homes. 

Don  E.  Caster,  Box  41S,  Solida,  Colo. 


THI 

PROSE  AND  POETRY 

SIRIIS 


IITERATURE-GRADES  3-8 
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Stage  Joint  In-Service  Program 


In  Somerset  County  two  boards  of 
education  and  their  teachers  collabor¬ 
ated  this  year  on  a  three-day  in-service 
program.  The  session  was  based  speci¬ 
fically  on  the  questions  which  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  asking  and  on  which  they 
wanted  help. 

Bridgewater  Township  and  Somer¬ 
ville  are  adjacent,  and  good  neighbors. 
In  each  community  committees  had 
been  working  for  more  than  a  year  on 
professional  growth  and  self-improve¬ 
ment.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  two 
boards  of  education,  the  joint  program 
was  developed,  with  teachers  from  both 
places  working  together. 

A  distinguished  group  of  24  con¬ 
sultants  met  with  the  teachers  during 
the  three  days.  They  included  profes¬ 
sors  from  New  York  University,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Temple,  and  several  county 


superintendents,  helping  teachers,  and 
supervisors  from  other  school  systems. 
The  grouping  of  the  teachers  was  both 
“horizontal”  by  grade  and  subject 
interests,  and  “vertical”  representing 
all  grade  levels.  Each  group  con¬ 
sidered  motivation,  techniques  and 
methods  of  procedure,  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  Teachers  presided  at  all  group 
meetings. 

Dr.  flalph  Haas  of  Plainfield  made 
the  opening  address,  Fred  Pelovitz  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Tdmpkins,  presidents 
of  the  Somerville  and  Bridgewater 
boards,  promised  board  support,  and 
the  concluding  session  heard  sum¬ 
maries  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison  and 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Durrell  of  the  State 
Department.  Irene  Duryee  and  Ida 
Francis  were  co-chairmen  of  the 
program. 


EliOPE  A,  Low  cost  cooperative 
HfjiiQii  study  and  adventure 

WymM  steamer  and  plane. 

PRIllll  IPMim  17tb  Year.  Booklet  TMS. 

43  day  trips  in  luropa  from  $19S 
SITA,  543  5Mi  Avenue,  NYC 


mnstli  sMicalim  tl  aS  kMi  si 
basks  ssniMt.  Far  wmliti  hSum- 


baa.  32-stet  kradam.  «C  CAN 
MIM.ISN  VOUN  SOOKI 


Sensational  New 


Write 
Dept.  ER  3 


FABRICS,  WOOD,  GLASS,  METAL 


frmtheinie 

No  firing— no  fixing— no  brush  is  neetled  to 
use  this  brilliant  lacquer-like  paint  for 
decorating,  monogramming,  lettering  or 
marking  purposes.  Self-scaling  tube  with 
l>ainting  tip— ea.sy  as  a  pen  to  use.  Comes 
in  vermilion,  yellow,  green,  blue,  brown, 
black.  $1  per  tube  with  directions.  If  deal¬ 
er  cannot  supply  you.  write  Dept.  ST., 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  Crayola  Drawing  Crayon 


exposition  Press 

i5t  tODNTM  AVt  NEW  YONN  10 


A  COMPLETELY  NEW  1950  SPELLING  PROGRAM, 
in  Pupil-Activity  Textbook  form. 

•  Assures  correct  pronunciation,  spelling,  and  usage  of 
all  the  words  in  the  scientifically  selected  word  list. 

•  Helps  pupils  develop  a  basic  word  study  plan  which 
enabies  them  to  pronounce,  use  and  spell  any  word 
they  wish  to  use. 

•  Provides  a  positive  plan  for  stimulating  pupil  interest 
in  words  and  their  uses. 

e  A  new  and  unique  plan  to  develop  spelling  mastery. 

CLOTH  BOUND  TEXTBOOKS  NOW  IN  PKEFABATION 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

Chicoflo  6  N«w  York  3  San  Francisco  S 

Dallas  1  Atlanta  3 

BASIC  TEXTBOOK  PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


THE  NEW  STANFORD  SPELLER,  Grades  2-8 

ALMACK  e  STAFFELBACH  e  WILLIAMS 


DECORATE 


Writing 
A  Book 


mm 
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•  Child  Experience  Stories 
e  Integrated  Textfllms 
e  The  Procticd  Rebus 
e  The  Triple  Teaching  Plan 
e  Complete  Word  Recognition 
Techniques 

e  Special  Helps  for  Immoture 
Pupils 

Writf  for  Informotion  Today 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME 

For  Retired  Educators  and  Others 

The  publishers  of  the  world-famous  Book 
of  Knowledge  wish  to  meet  qualified 
persons  willing  to  introduce  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  service  to  schools  in  their 
locality.  The  selling  of  books  is  not 
involved.  Congenial  work  exclusively 
with  schools;  no  extensive  travel;  no 
hotel  expenseo.  Write  confidentially 
stating  experience  and  background  to 
Grolier  Siciety,  Inc.,  National  School  and 
Library  Division,  2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Our  Children  Are  HERE! 


We  Made  Our  Own  Slide-Script 

By  JACK  W.  TWICHELL 
Bernards  Township 

Recognizing  that  the  future  of  our  world  will  soon  lie  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  now  children,  and  that  plans  to  educate  those  children  face  fearful 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  housing  and  financing,  we  present  these  slides  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  help  to  strengthen  your  belief  that  this  education  is  worth¬ 
while,  and  your  conviction  that  these  obstacles  must  be  overcome! 


Thus  begins  the  script  which  accom¬ 
panies  a  set  of  46  slides  depicting 
the  educational  activities  of  Bernards 
Township  pupils. 

We  felt  that  “The  Children  Are 
Coming”  does  an  excellent  job  on  the 
state  level  but  we  wanted  to  supplement 
it  with  something  closer  to  home.  Par¬ 
ents  are  interested  in  their  own  chil¬ 
dren.  Our  title  is  obviously  a  take-off 
of  the  state  film  strip  title. 

Two  years  ago  we  began  taking  2x2 
slide  color  photos  of  Ae  children  in 
their  activities  with  a  camera,  film, 
and  flash  bulbs  donated  by  the  Bask¬ 
ing  Ridge  PTA.  One  purpose  was  to 
provide  interesting  PTA  programs,  but 
as  we  previewed  about  a  hundred  slides 
the  idea  occurred  to  us;  Why  not  write 
a  script  and  tell  the  story  of  the  schools 
with  slides  and  script? 

The  committee  of  teachers  decided 
that  many  of  the  slides  already  taken 
could  be  used.  The  writing  of  the 
script  and  the  taking  of  supplementary 
pictures  proceeded  together.  Many 
meetines  were  necessary;  photos  were 
re-shuffled,  discarded,  retaken;  the 
script  was  written  and  re-written. 


The  final  draft  was  organized  with 
one  or  more  slides  and  commentaries 
under  13  general  heads.  These  cov¬ 
ered  our  general  aims,  needed  skills, 
health,  learning  and  living,  expanding 
interests,  individual  differences,  school 
activities,  respect  for  individuals,  ap¬ 
preciations,  critical  appraisal,  respect 
for  law  and  order,  general  welfare,  and 
international  interdependence.  At  the 
end  we  summarized  our  assets  and 
liabilities  in  picture  form,  paying 
tribute  to  our  community,  parent 
groups,  our  Board  of  Education,  our 
faculty,  the  administration,  our  student 
body,  and  our  school  buildings.  As 
liabilities  we  called  attention  to  our 
State’s  antiquated  tax  structure  and  to 
the  rapid  increase  in  our  school 
population. 

Our  twenty-minute  slide  script  with 
commentaries  read  by  three  teachers  is 
followed  at  each  presentation  by  two 
or  three  Board  Members  who  present 
facts  and  interpretations  from  a  recent 
township  census.  The  program  has  been 
very  favorably  received  by  the  Board 
and  by  Parent-Teacher  groups.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  to  present 
it  to  local  service  clubs. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


632-33  Withvrepoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipw  Sh. 


We  offer  exceptionally  effective'  placement  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Now  is  the  time  to  enroll. 

Klnifsley  {  5-1746  Personal  Dtscriminatinff  Service  j<  p_  Mnloney,  .Tr.  I  Managers 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

200  Sunrise  Highway  Rockville  Centre  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  teaching  positions  at  top  salaries  are  now 
available  for  the  Fall  Kindergarten  through  College. 

Write  for  Registration  Form  Member  NA.T.A. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

428  WYANDOTTE  ST.  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 


We  otter  sood  teachers  exce'lent  po.slMons  In  modern,  procresslve  schools.  Why  not 
use  our  seventeen  years  experience  In  the  educational  field  to  xulde  you  in  selecting:  a 
better  position?  jjO  ENROLLMENT  FEE 


Call  BothMiMi  6-5631  ' 


John  C.  Shiffer  I  Managers 
Joseph  A.  Birhel  t 


-  VACATION  POSITIONS  - 

Interested  in  travel-  good  income  this  summer?  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  CHILDREN 
has  a  limited  number  of  openings  for  teachers  to ’participate  in  its  annual  vacation 
tours,  June.  July,  August.  Trips  scheduled  through  finest  recreation  areas.  Also 
excellent  opportunities  for  employment  in  your  own  community.  For  complete 
information  write  to  — 

HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  CHILDREN 

87  EAST  LONG  STREET  COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 
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ON  READING  THE  BIBLE 

A  North  Caldwell  Class  Finds  that  Customs  Differ 
in  Different  States. 


In  North  Caldwell  School,  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  June,  1949,  left  new 
Bibles  for  each  room  as  a  parting  gift 
to  the  school.  When  school  opened  in 
September,  the  Bibles  were  distributed. 

“We  are  fortunate  in  New  Jersey  to 
have  a  law  requiring  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,”  casually  remarked  the 
teacher,  as  she  opened  her  new  book. 

“Don’t  they  read  the  Bible  in  all 
the  states?”  Eddie  wanted  to  know. 

“Some  states  forbid  the  reading  of 
the  book,”  stated  the  teacher. 

“Why  do  they  do  that?”  asked  Gabe. 

“It  might  be  interesting  to  find  out,” 
mused  the  teacher,  wondering  if  the 
letter  writing  would  be  too  great  a 
task  so  early  in  the  year. 

“Could  I  write  California?” 

“I’ll  take  Florida.” 

“Some  of  us  could  take  two  states — ” 

Well,  no  use  holding  back  when  the 
class  is  rolling  along.  We  discussed 
the  form  for  such  a  letter,  to  whom 
it  should  be  addressed;  each  child 
chose  his  state  or  states,  and  began 
the  wording  of  his  own  letter.  The 
school  supplied  paper,  envelopes  and 
stamps,  and  the  letters  were  all  on  their 
way  before  the  end  of  the  first  month 
in  the  fall. 

The  deluge  of  replies  amazed  us.  We 
received  court  decisions,  state  bulle¬ 
tins,  pamphlets,  short  and  long  letters. 
All  states  answered  but  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Wisconsin, 
and  Kentucky. 

The  information  which  we  received 
was  as  varied  as  public  education  in 
a  democracy.  Our  neighbor,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  (what  a 
discussion  that  title  provoked!)  re¬ 
quires  the  reading  of  10  verses  daily, 
not  specifying  whether  Old  or  New 
Testament  was  preferred.  The  New 
Jersey  law  requires  5  verses,  and  pro¬ 
hibits  the  New  Testament.  In  Arizona, 
a  teacher’s  license  may  be  revoked  if 
she  so  much  as  reads  one  lone  verse, 
while  in  Delaware  she  may  be  fined 


On  second  offense,  she  loses  her  license. 

The  Louisiana  law  was  interesting. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  “The 
reading  of  the  Bible,  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  a  preference  given  to 
Christians,  and  a  discrimination 
against  Jews.” 

Vermont  has  no  law,  nor  does  Ohio. 
Rhode  Island  law  says  the  Bible  may 
be  read  as  long  as  the  “teacher  in 
reading  the  Bible  makes  no  comment 
about  the  text  which  in  any  way  would 
embarrass  any  child  of  any  faith.” 

The  children  were  amused  when  the 
letter  from  Virginia  stated  that  the 
conrmissioner  had  spent  his  “idle  time” 
looking  up  the  matter.  He  reported 
thus,  “The  entire  scheme  of  training 
shall  emphasize  "moral  education, 
through  lessons  given  by  teachers  and 
imparted  by  appropriate  reading  selec¬ 
tions.”  Maryland  reported  similarly, 
“It  is  customary  to  have  Bible  reading 
and  prayers  in  the  morning  and  talkn 
by  minbters  at  assemblies.”  What  a 
contrast  in  Montana,  where  the  letter 
tersely  stated  that  no  law  said  you 
couldn’t  read  it. 

The  Illinois  regulation  was  the  most 
startling,  stating  that  no  scripture  could 
be  read,  no  prayers  said,  and  no  hymns 
sung!  Compare  that  with  Idaho — a 
slate  bulletin  outlined  what  to  read. 
Never  had  I  seen  such  a  monumental 
piece  of  work.  It  was  titled,  “List  of 
Selections  from  the  Standard  American 
Version  of  the  Bible  for  Daily  Reading 
in  the  Public  Schools.”  We  wondered 
how  long  it  took  the  committee  to 
prepare  such  an  unusual  bulletin. 

Was  thb  a  worthwhile  English  proj¬ 
ect?  Well,  it  was  interesting  almost 
to  the  point  of  being  exciting.  The  en¬ 
closed  chart  will  show  the  actual  “yeas” 
and  “nays”  as  we  recorded  them.  We 
were  indeed  grateful  to  the  busy  state 
commissioners  who  so  kindly  answered 
our  question,  and  to  the  one  child  in 
West  Virginia  who  also  wrote. 


to  Tis 


These  are  announcements  by  the  mamt- 
facturer  of  new  products  which  we  believe 
will  be  of  professional  interest  to  educators. 
If' rite  The  Review  and  we'll  tell  you  where 
you  may  find  them. 

The  Study  Board  was  invented  by  a 
college  professor  to  improve  study-con¬ 
centration,  and  to  relieve  strain  on  the 


$25  if  she  does  not  read  the  Bible  daily. 

Leone  Amott  Rose 

Ala. 

Ye* 

Iowa 

Ye* 

Neb. 

No 

R.L  . 

Yes 

Ariz. 

No 

Ky. 

.... 

Nev. 

No 

S.C 

No 

Ark. 

Yea 

Kan. 

Yes 

N.H. 

No 

S.D. 

•  *  «  • 

CaL 

No 

La. 

No 

N.J. 

Yes 

Tenn. 

Yes 

CoL 

No 

Maine 

Yea 

N.  M. 

No 

Tex. 

No 

Conn. 

No 

Md. 

Yea 

N.Y. 

No 

Utah 

Ye* 

Del. 

Ye* 

Ma**. 

Ye* 

N.C 

No 

Vt 

Both 

Fla. 

Ye* 

Mich. 

.  No 

N.D. 

•  *  •  • 

Va. 

Both 

Ga. 

Ye* 

Minn. 

Ye* 

Ohio 

Yes 

Wash. 

No 

Idaho 

Ye* 

Mias. 

Both 

Okla. 

Ye* 

W.Va, 

Both 

lU. 

No 

Mo. 

No 

Ore. 

No 

Wis. 

*  *  •  * 

Ind. 

Ye* 

Mont 

Yea 

Penn. 

Yes 

Wy. 

•  ••• 

eyes  and  spine.  It  is  instantly  adjust¬ 
able.  Users  acclaim  it  as  a  distinct  aid 
in  the  study  process.  It  is  built  to  give 
a  lifetime  of  service.  Cost  $3.00. 

•  «  « 

The  Songster  Model  Oioir  Robe  has 
been  brought  out  especially  for  elemen¬ 
tary  age  choirs.  It  is  well  designed,  and 
with  the  companion  yokette  is  especially 
attractive  for  youngsters,  both  boys  and 


r, 


girls.  These  robes  come  in  a  wide  range 
of  colors  in  line  sanforized  colorfast 
material.  These  robes  hold  children’s 
interest  and  help  them  to  feel  more  a 
part  of  the  choir. 

•  •  « 

“Science  Kit”  was  developed  by  a 
science  teacher  for  practical  teaching  in 
elementary  science  classes.  It  contains 
over  70  pieces  of  top  quality  standard 
laboratory  apparatus.  Complete  with 
Teacher  Manual.  It  is  so  compact  and 
well  arranged  that  all  apparatus  is  in¬ 
stantly  available  to  be  set  up  and  put 
away.  Weighs  but  22  lbs.  and  can  be 
moved  from  room  to  room. 

•  •  * 

Sweet  Land  of  Liberty  reproduces  in 
a  20-page  booklet  the  charts  in  “Our 
Democracy"  series.  It  shows  graphically 
and  pictorially  the  origins,  operation, 
opportunities  and  obligations  in  our 
form  of  government  Illustrations  of 
each  chart  are  x  5H  inches,  fully 
colored  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
message  of  each  chart  on  the  same  page 
with  it  Single  copies  bOf  each. 
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PnUic  Relate  Shoilil  Be . 

By  ARTHUR  F.  COREY* 

r^CHOOL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ulust  be  HONEST  in  intent  and  execution, 
INTRINSIC  in  the  school  program,  CONTINUOUS  in  application, 
POSITIVE  in  approach,  COMPREHENSIVE  in  character,  SENSITIVE  to 
the  public  concerned,  and  SIMPLE  in  meaning  and  concept.  The  words 
capitalized  here  are  keys  to  a  set  of  principles  which’  are  believed  to  be 
fundamental  to  a  successful  plan  of  school  public  relations. 


HONEST 

There  is  some  risk  of  our  thinking 
that  a  successful  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  needs  to  be  sophisticated.  It  must 
in  the  first  instance  be  identified  with 
honesty  and  integrity.  Any  misrepre¬ 
sentation  carries  not  only  the  burden 
of  its  own  lost  opportunity  to  inform, 
but  the  doubled  penalty  of  eventual 
public  censure  and  wrath.  What  the 
school  system  says  must  be  identified 
with  what  it  does.  “Know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 
Sow  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  friends. 

INTRINSIC 

School  public  relations  has  no  iden¬ 
tity  extraneous  to  the  program  which 
is  going  on  in  the  schools.  It  passes 
on  to  the  school  publics,  as  effectively 
as  possible,  what  has  been  said  or  done 
by  those  responsible  for  the  education 
of  children,  and  collects  and  synthe¬ 
sizes  the  ideas  of  the  publics  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  schoob.  The 
desired  effect  on  attitude  or  opinion 
should  come  as  incidental  to  some 
activity  in  which  people  are  interested 
and  which  is  recognized  as  worthwhile 
in  itself.  A  public  relations  program 
so  conceived  will  be  intrinsic. 

oonunuous 

One  of  the  most  harmful  mbtakes 
in  strategy  b  the  notion  that  the  public 
relations  effort  essentially  b  a  series 
of  crises.  Crises  sometimes  do  occur 
in  public  rebtions,  but  the  brilliant 
thrusts  in  such  situations  must  not  be 
regarded  as  characterbtically  the  heart 
of  the  public  rebtions  plan.  Opinion 
b  not  formed  on  the  spot  out  of  the 
evidence  at  hand,  but  is  developed  out 
of  a  mysterious  interplay  between  a 
present  situation  and  past  experience, 
present  attitudes  and  emotions  of  the 
individual.  School  public  rebtions  in 
the  brge  sense,  therefore,  must  be 
continuous  so  that  by  means  of  every¬ 
day  contact  through  the  months  and 
years  the  public  will  be  sympathetically 
conditioned.  Only  in  that  way  can 
schoob  assure  favorable  public  re¬ 


sponse  when  it  is  needed  for  specific 
future  events. 

POSITIVE 

Negative  statements  should  be 
avoided  in  dealing  with  school  publics. 
Denials  usually  are  wasted  breath. 
Statements  regarding  what  the  schoob 
are  not  doing  generally  are  misguided 
and  should  always  give  way  to  a 
positive  statement  of  what  the  schoob 
are  doing.  Especially  in  brge  publics 
few  opinions  are  changed  by  being 
disproved.  People  do  not  like  to  be 
contradicted.  The  evidence  is  conclu¬ 
sive  that  change  in  public  opinion  is 
best  brought  about  by  specific  positive 
appeal  repeated  often  enough  and  with 
sufficient  evidence  to  receive  acceptance. 


COMPREHENSIVE 

School  public  rebtions  should  be 
broad  and  varied — broad  in  the  sense 
that  no  phase  of  the  school  program 
is  ignored  and  no  segment  of  the  staff 
excluded;  varied  in  that  no  possible 
medium  of  contact  with  any  public 
shall  be  missed.  The  core  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  the  regular  school 
program  of  the  children.  A  simple 
and  practical  method  of  periodic  re¬ 
ports  to  parents  essentially  is  the  finest 

*  Mr.  Corey  is  Executive  Secretary .  of  the 
California  Teachers  Association.  He  served 
on  the  AASA  Commission  which  prepared 
the  1950  Yearbook,  Public  Relations  for 
American  Schools. 


'‘Wholesome  school  public  relations 
do  not  just  happen.  They  result  from 
the  observance  of  time-tested  policies  of 
human  relationships.” 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  nationally- 
recognized  experts  in  the  field  who  have 
pooled  their  talents  in  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  FOR  AMERICA’S  SCHOOLS, 
the  1950  yearbook  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 

“There  are  no  magic  answers  in  public 
relations,”  declares  the  new  publication. 
“Good  school  public  relations  depend 
upon  a  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and 
when  and  how  to  do  iL  They  require 
careful  planning,  skillful  management 
and  accurate  evaluation.” 


public  rebtions  effort  that  could 
be  undertaken. 

Social,  avocational  and  sports  activi¬ 
ties  should  not  be  ignored,  out  a  better 
balance  is  needed  than  in  the  past. 
Evfen  such  traditionally  difficult  and 
dull  topics  as  school  finance  and  budget 
practices  can  be  reported  effectivwy, 
and  with  telling  benefit  to  the  public’s 
attitude  on  school  support. 

SENSITIVE 

It  should  be  a  two-way  process.  Too 
many  educators  have  assumed  that  the 
purpose  of  public  relations  is  “to  sell” 
the  public  their  ideas.  They  have  ig¬ 
nored  the  attitudes,  opinions,  drives 
and  desires  of  the  public  itself. 

SIMPLE 

The  ideas  featured  in  school  public 
rebtions  should  be  simple  rather  than 
complex.  Ideas  usually  are  transmitted 
through  words.  He  who  would  tell  an 
effective  story  to  his  publics  must  study 
not  only  the  meaning  but  the  emotional 
connotation  of  words.  He  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  use  words  which  mean  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  thing  to  most  people. 
These  are  the  simple  words.  Do  not 
confuse  the  public  with  too  many  facts. 
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H.  R.  SOPER.  Proprietor  MISS  W.  WILUAUS,  Manager 

ESTABLISHED  1919 

ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

SOO  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J” 
“The  Utmost  Giurtesy  at  All  Times  —  Service  Unexcelled” 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elemcntarr — Sceandaiy — CaOege.  We  have  of¬ 
ficially  listed,  hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investlgsrte 
these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  placing  teachers, 
over  a  enarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  you  ex¬ 
pert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Eitabliihed  1880  Successor  to  The  Psnn  Educational  Bureau  70th  Year 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PA- 
Jf ember  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

S->2  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  18  MUrray  Hill  7-M4A 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 
COLLEGE.  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

ALL  LEVELS 

PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1889  Telephone  Algonenin  4-17M 

81  Union  So..  New  York  S,  N.  Y.  Home  Phone 

(Broadway  at  16th  8t.)  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  3-8343-M 

B.  F.  Mannlon,  M.  B.  Gosman-Mannion,  Managers 
Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where 
you  feel  at  home,  where  you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where 
kren  Interest  Is  shown  In  your  needs,  whether  they  be  great  or  small. 
We  Invite  your  patronage  In  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


PQW  M  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

K  If  R|  I  711-13  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

■  rn^mm  m  Philadelphia  7,  pa. 

Phone  PEnni/packer  6-1223-1224 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

SECONDARY  -  ELEMENTARY:  M.  A.  Bryant,  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
COLLEGE  -  UNIVERSITY:  Wilmer  D.  Greulich 
Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 


Dorothy  Harder  Teachers’  Agency 

343  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  MU  7-1*44 

COLLEGES—  UNIVERSITIES 

PUBLIC— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  — CAMPS 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS  — INSTITUTIONS 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  Of  Boston 

(Not  connected  with  any  other  agency) 

ROSE  ESTELLE  BRADBURY,  Manager 
14  BEACX)N  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Placements  in  Colleges,  Public  and  Private  Schools 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

SS  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  1898 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for 
positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

Early  registration  desirable 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BRyant  *-8188 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

Hermann  R.  Maier,  M.  A.,  Prop.  MUrray  Hill  2-2957 

Elisabeth  King,  B.  A.,  Manager  MUrray  Hill  2-5568 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor,  4Srd  SL)  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
A  modern,  selective  and  effective  agency  for 
teachers  and  administratora. 

Separata  department:  Music  Teachers  Placement  Service 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Boston  Office  — 120  BOYLSTON  STREET 
PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 
Contact 

Louise  H.  Essery  Marjorie  P,  Ticknor 

Men's  Dept.  JT omen's  Dept. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


^^ational  i 

\ssociation  of 

Teachers  i 

\gencies 

1  ^  Nation-wide  # 

%  Assistance  to 

1  Administrators  # 

%  and  Teachers 

A  national  organization  for  the  clarifying,  standardization  and  improving  of  teacher 
placement  procedure  in  the  interests  of  education.  School  executives  and  classroom 
teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  members  of  the  association  when  in  need  of  the  highest 
type  of  teacher  placement  service. 

The  individual  agencies  compete  with  each  other  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service 
and  at  the  same  time  cooperate  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
Membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  any  agency  willing  to  abide  by  a  Code  of  Ethics  set  up  by 
the  agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  educators.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  membership 
in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


Our  95th  Ye4ir 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGEMCY 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phoae:  WIscMsln  7-*M* 
E.  R.  Malfprd,  Prep. 

Branch  Office;  1836  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Okie 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people 


rShahm): 


TRENTON  3-3337  ^  ' 

STACV  TttHV  NOTti  -  tRINtOH,  H.A.,- 

CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  President 


Serving  NEW  JERSEY 
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Dducational 

^BR  E  SS 

Mtmhw  of  fflsSOCI  ATIOW 
■''Sift’AMERICA 

Editorial  Committee 

Edward  Glaspey,  Chairman  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 

Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allamuchy 

James  M.  Lynch  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plains 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols  2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Carolyn  Pohl  (D.A.)  High  School,  Belleville 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


SOCIAL  SECVRITY 

H.R.  OUUU.  the  bill  to  extend  the  social  security  pro¬ 
visions,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  October,  and  is  now  in  the  Senate.  It  would  author- 
ixe  the  Social  Security  Board  to  enter  into  voluntary 
contracts  with  states  and  other  governmental  bodies  to 
cover  teachers  and  other  public  employees.  When  such 
employees  are  already  under  a  pension  or  retirement 
plan,  they  and  present  beneficiaries  must  vote  for  inclusion 
under  social  security  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  NEA,  its  National  Comicil  on  Teacher  Retirement, 
the  NJEA  and  the  Committee  of  Associated  Pension 
Funds  of  New  Jersey  and  the  National  Conference  on 
Public  Employees  Retirement  Systems  are  all  seeking 
a  Senate  amendment  to  clearly  exempt  from  such  volun¬ 
tary  contracts  or  agreements  “all  public  employees  in 
positions  covered  by  a  retirement  system.”  New  York’s 
Senator  Lehman  has  introduced  such  an  amendment, 
and  New  Jersey’s  two  senators  have  indicated  their 
support  of  that  position. 

At  a  House  hearing  last  April  John  A.  Wood  111, 
secretary  of  our  own  teachers’  fund,  pointed  out  that 
every  state  in  the  union  now  has  a  state-wide  teacher 
retirement  system;  that  the  benefits  of  such  systems  are 
better  adapted  to  teacher-needs  than  is  social  security, 
with  special  emphasis  on  retirement  before  age  65, 
disability  provisions,  larger  retirement  allowances,  and 
consideration  of  the  teacher’s  unconventional  work-year. 
Mr.  Wood  has  already  appeared  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  to  repeat  his  arguments. 

The  NJEA  has  cooperated  with  all  the  organizations 
supporting  the  Lehman  amendment  to  H.R.  6000.  Teach¬ 
ers  should  recognize,  however,  that  the  spearhead  of 
the  campaign  has  been  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  If  the  Lehman  amendment  is  adopted,  and  teachers 
are  clearly  exempted  from  social  security,  the  NEA 
should  receive  the  credit  and  the  thanks. 

If  the  Lehman  amendment  fails,  and  H.R.  6000,  goes 
through  in  its  original  form,  it  may  well  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  several  thousand  New  Jersey  teachers  who 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  a  strong,  alert 
teacher  association  at  the  nation’s  capital.  H.R.  6000 
demonstrates  clearly  why  every  New  Jersey  teacher 
should  join  the  National  Education  Association. 
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LOCAL  FACTS  NEEDED 

A  dead  horse  on  Main  Street  is  more  interesting  than 
a  dead  statesman  in  Europe.  That  old  newspaper  axiom 
explains  why  the  Legislature  is  hesitant  to  act  on  state 
aid  and  the  school  crisis. 

The  Educational  Planning  Commission  has  done  a 
fine  job  of  telling  the  people  what  the  future  holds  lor 
New  Jersey  schools  on  the  state  level.  But  not  even 
legislators  think  steadily  on  that  level.  They  aie  more 
impressed  by  30  pupils  outside  the  local  building  than 
by  60,000  pupib  outside  2,000  schools. 

If  Legislator  X  really  believes  that  the  Hometown 
School  will  have  25  per  cent  more  pupils  four  years 
hence,  he  will  be  genuinely  concerned.  He  will  nut 
believe  it,  however,  until  local  school  people  actually 
demonstrate  what  b  going  to  happen  locally. 

That  means,  in  most  communities,  a  thorough  pre¬ 
school  census,  and  a  study  of  teacher,  building  and 
budget  needs  in  the  light  of  those  facts.  It  means  local 
publicity — presentation  of  the  facts  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  municipal  ufiiciab,  to  citben  groups,  and 
in  the  local  press. 

Many  conununities  have  made  such  surveys;  others 
have  them  under  way.  But  until  nearly  every  commui'ity 
can  present  its  local  needs  just  as  dramatically  as  the 
“big  picture”  has  been  shown,  people  will  still  think 
that  the  crbis  is  somewhere  else.  They  still  have  to 
see  that  a  state  crbis  is  merely  the  sum  of  a  whole  group 
of  local  crises,  affecting  local  children  and  local  taxpayers. 

THEY  SAU) — at  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  SchooU: 

When  a  man  or  woman  functions  as  a  citizen,  he  or 
she  should  endeavor  to  junction  as  a  statesman  and  rise 
above  all  personal  consideration.  If  one  wishes  to  con¬ 
sider  how  the  schools  in  a  given  area  of  his  or  her  state 
should  be  improved,  the  welfare  of  all  American  boys 
and  girls  in  that  area  must  be  considered.  And  99  times 
out  of  100  diis  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  the 
welfare  of  the  citizens  own  children  and  only  distantly 
related  to  his  own  individual  past. 

— President  James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard 

Many  of  our  schools  are  in  serious  trouble  because 
the  demands  made  upon  the  schools  have  outrun  their 
capacity  to  meet  those  demands  .  .  .  The  whole  dimension 
of  our  education  needs  has  changed. 

— Roy  E.  Larsen,  President  of  Time,  Inc. 

S^Y  THANK  YOU 

Teachers  all  over  the  State  will  rejoice  that  the 
COMPLETE  PENSION  PLAN  biU,  A-286,  passed  the 
Assembly  55-0.  They  will  be  equally  happy  that  Gover¬ 
nor  Driscoll  provided  in  his  budget  for  money  to  cover 
its  estimated  cost. 

While  we  are  trying  to  get  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate  on  thb  bill,  we  should  not  forget  to  show  our 
gratitude.  Legislators  often  complain  that  the  public 
is  free  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  but  slow  to  thank  them 
for  doing  it.  Each  teacher  might  well  write  a  thank-you 
note  to  Governor  Driscoll  for  making  the  money  for 
A-286  available,  and  to  his  own  Assemblymen  who 
cast  their  votes  for  35-year,  quarter  pay  pensions  for 
all  members  of  the  fund. 
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Writ*  today  for  voluoblo  FREE  cotolog 

Yoor  fr*«  copy  of  ovr  comploto  catalog  is 

roady  for  moiling  now.  A  ponny  postal  card  will 
bring  H.  Sond  today  for  this  comploto  handbook  of 
kKooI  furnituro  and  svpplias. 

Also  ask  for  now  FREE  illustratod  booklot,  "Tho 
Co>ordinot«d  Clossroom/'  by  Doroll  Boyd  Harmon. 


Send  for  free  catalog 
of  all  school  needs 


Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and 
Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 


School  Sealing 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 


Office,  Library  and 
General  Furniture 
Filing  and  Storage 
Cabinets 

Laboratory  Equipment 
Daylight  Diffusors 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 


Office  and  Library 
Supplies 
School  Papers 
Athletic  Goods 
Art  Materials 
Flags  /i 
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SAVE  EFFORT,  SAVE  TIME,  INSURE  VALUE 


by  making  us  headquarters  for  all  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES 


American  Bediform  Auditorium  Chair 
No.  16-119 — Beauty  with  maximum 
comfort,  durability.  Automatic 
safety-fold  action.  No  pinching  or 
tearing  hazards.  Upholstery  easily 
replaceable.  Also  available  with 
safety-folding  tablet -arm. 


Share  the  satisfaction  of  hundreds 
of  other  progressive  teachers  who 
centralize  their  purchases  of  all 
school  furniture  and  supplies  here. 

Our  friendly,  experienced  staff 
has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  your 
problems,  gained  through  years 
of  close  co-operation  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools.  They  can  save  you 
considerable  time  and  effort. 
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l«TH  AT  HAMILTON 


PHILADELPHIA  aO,  PA. 


Our  large  warehouse  stocks  of 
top-quality  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  assure  you  of  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  at  all  times. 

Keep  our  catalog  always  handy. 
You  will  find  it  a  ready 
reference  and  a  depend¬ 
able  index  to  all  that  is 
latest  and  best  in  mod¬ 
em  school  equipment. 


We're  all  in  this  business  of  helping  others 
in  time  of  emergency.  Whether  it's  floods 
or  fires,  starvation  or  sickness,  our  fellow 
men  must  get  the  help  they  neeil  —  when 
they  need  it! 


That’s  the  job  of  your  Red  Cross,  the  mercy 
organization  which  comes  to  the  aid  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  every  year. 

IT’S  YOUR  RED  CROSS... 
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